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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


Treasury revenues between July 1, 
1940, and April, 1941, have totaled 
$6,185,152,518, or almost two billion 
dollars more than during the same 
period a year ago... . ® “You can’t 
put education in cold storage for the 
period of any emergency,” commented 
Security Administrator McNutt, testi- 
fying on a $300,000,000 Federal school 
aid bill for the 265,000 children render- 
ed school-less as populations shift to 
meet defense needs e In New 
York, 330 aliens taking citizenship 
oaths were warned that they must re- 
main loyal “even if called upon to fight 
your brothers and friends.” . . The 
Gallup Poll says 82 per cent of Amer- 
icans believe we will go to war. 

* * * 


FOREIGN 


Because they think postage stamps 
offer safe investments, thousands of 
greenhorn Parisians are snapping up 
items at stamp auctions... ¢ Ronald 
Campbell, British Minister to Yugo- 
slavia, is reported in Durazzo, Albania, 
waiting safe conduct by the Italians. 

. ®©Russian reports say 12,000 Ger- 
man troops are in Finland... ¢ The 
British are sending John Maynard 
Keynes, noted economist and author of 
their “forced saving” plan, to the U. S. 
to confer with Treasury officials. 


- ” * 


AMERICAS 


Gen. Isaias Medina Angarita, friend 
of the United States, has been elected 
President of Venezuela, one of the two 
South American countries which bor- 
der on the Cartbbean. .. @ Accusing 
the Congress of “inactivity,” Acting 
President Castillo, of Argentina, has 
announced that, for the time being, 
he will govern by decree. The 
situation was largely caused by the 
long illness of President Roberto Or- 
tiz, . . @ The Chilean Socialist and 
Radical parties are reviving the Pop- 
ular Front, which will give pro-U. S. 
parties the balance of power in the 
Chilean Congress. .. @ United States 
objections killed a Caribbean Union 
proposed at the Third Caribbean Con- 
ference. The North American attitude 
was that-it would interfere with the 
Pan American Union. ..@ To meet a 
1941-42 budget of $1,768,000,000, Can- 
ada’s 12,000,000 citizens will pay in- 
come and defense taxes more than 
doubled over-tast year. A single man 
earning $10,000 a year will pay $3,600 
in taxes. 


* * * 


COURTS 

Chief Justice Hughes personally de- 
livered a Supreme Court decision that 
Negroes traveling from one state to 
another are entitled to equality of ac- 
commodation. The test case was 
brought by Rep. Arthur Mitchell, Ne- 
gro Illinois Democrat, who declared 
that he had been forcibly ejected from 





International 


Hughes Ruled Against “Jim Crow” Laws 


a Pullman car in Arkansas and forced 
lo complete the journey in a “Jim 
Crow” car. ‘Because the question was 
one of equality of treatment, and not 
of segregation, the Court did not con- 
sider a brief filed in support of “Jim 
Crow” laws by 10 southern governors 

e The Court declared that the 
NLRB can decide the bargaining unit 
for employees of a company The 
NLRB had named a CIO union as bar- 
gaining unit for all six Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass factories, though in one plant 
employees had voted to be represented 
by an independent union . . © The 
Court also declared that the Wagner 
Act requires companies to hire and 
give back pay to persons refused em- 
ployment because of their union con- 
nections, 


* 7 * 


DEFENSE 


On May 1 the first among 2,000 con- 
scientious objectors already certified 
by draft boards were “inducted” at 
the seven work camps, financed by re- 
ligious groups, now ready for opera- 
tion... ®@ Some 43 per cent of draftees 
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are now being rejected by local boa 

and the Army because of physical 

fitness, against a rejection rate of « 

33 per cent during the First W: 

War, says George St. J. Perrot, of 

U. S. Public Health Service. .. e 

cause of the increase in ranks 

shortage of officers, the War De; 

ment has restricted the numbe: 

aides-de-camp each general may h 

Chief of Staff Marshall is allowed 

aides, the seven lieutenant gen 

three, and the 354 major and briga: |, | 

generals two each. Only one aide 

be a Regular Army officer, the ot! 

teservists. . . @© The Army has r 

called from retirement Major Ro! 

Neyland, 49, famed Tennessee foot 

coach, 
I 
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* * ° 


PEOPLE 

Emil Ludwig, German-born his! 
ian and biographer, is now a $1-a-\c, 
man with the Treasury’s defense b: 
division. “What a tremendous p: 
lege to be a citizen!” said Lud: 
“It is a small matter to offer one’s \ 
best.” . e For “good behaviour: . 
Actor John Barrymore was allowed 


extra $100 a week from his $6,700-p . 
week radio and movie earnings I 
Bankruptcy Referee Ernest Ut! . 
Barrymore, who claimed debts b 
$68,000, now gets $700 weekly. Out t 
an accumulated $33,000 in his fund ° 
Utley ordered $25,000 paid in ba > 
Federal income taxes, and $5,000 [ 
state taxes... @ Admiral Emory La n 
whom the President ordered to pr: o 
vide a 2,000,000-ton bridge of ships t d 


Britain (see p. 4), will work unde: 
handicaps. In a Maryland auto ac 

dent, Adm. Land lacerated his nose, 
sprained a finger and suffered con- 


tusions...@ Fritz Kreisler, famed 6- o 
vear-old violinist, suffered a seri 
skull fracture in New York whe, p 


crossing against the traffic light, 
ran into a truck fender. He is recov: 
ing. . . © Democratic Chairman |} 
ward J. Flynn’s face was red recent 
He caught the measles from his ni d 
year-old son, Richard... @ Maj. Willis p 
C. Bentley, assistant military atta: 
who was withdrawn from Rome w! e 
the Italian government declared | 
persona non grata, has been promot: 

by the War Department to be attac! 

at a new post established at Tang 
Morocco. 


* * . 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


In New York, Dutch East Indi 
bacco men, driven from Euro 
trade, have opened their first A 
ican Frascati, or tobacco mar! 
Buyers “smoke” as many as 30 cig 
a day, their own leaf rolled in 5 
matra wrappers, before bidding. MM: 
than 20,000 bales of thin leaf Suma! te 
valued at 9,000,000, are already stor lo 
in Staten Island’s Foreign Trade Zone. e 

e After negotiations with th: of 
CIO Electrical Workers, General Ele« of 
tric raised its factory pay 10 cents an of 
hour. The raise affects 70,000 work W 
ers in seven cities . ... @ The cost « fli 
living will rise by three per cent “b) at 
early autumn,” predicts Labor Secre- 
tary Perkins, 
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INFLATION II-— 


New High Taxes to Prevent Spending Spree 


THERE is a_ national pestilence 
| abroad, and it is very catching. 
Like the bubonic plague of the 14th 
Century it has struck many European 
nations and is headed west. It is 
called inflation, and it is a product of 
war. America is already affected by 
the war, and some “doctors” insist 
that it is already infected by inflation 
and ¢annot escape the disease. 

In last week’s issue we described 
this malady, its causes, its effects and 
methods of treatment. Let us now ex- 
amine it further, especially in con- 
nection with the proposed measures 
for its prevention. For instead of 
waiting, as of old, for the disease to 
bring down the victim and then trying 
to cure him, modern science begins in 
advance by prescribing certain diets, 
sanitary exercises and careful living. 
It is better to ward off a contagious 
malady than to dose the sufferer— 
or to bury him. Unfortunately, the 
doctors can do no good unless the pa- 
tients obey and take the medicine. We 
the people are the patients, and if we 
can be brought to realize the serious- 
ness of the danger, we shall be not 
only willing, but eager to cooperate. 

Then let us look, first, at some of the 
past victims, study their cases and see 
what went wrong with them. The 
horrible example is very instructive. 
Here is a picture from Russia in 1921, 
when inflation had sent the ruble 
down to one eighty-thousandth of its 
pre-war purchasing power, The nar- 
rator is J. Maynard Keynes, British 
economist: 


In Moscow unwillingness to hold 
money except for the shortest possible 
time reaches a fantastic intensity. If 
you buy a pound of cheese . . . the 
grocer runs off with the rubles as 
fast as his legs will carry him to the 
entral market to replenish his stocks 
by changing them into cheese again, 
lest they lose their value before he 
gets there. This is what keeps the 
new bourgeoisie so thin, and justi- 
fies the prevision of economists in 
naming the phenomenon “velocity of 
circulation.” 


Mr. Keynes here could not resist the 
temptation to make a little pun. “Ve- 
locity of circulation,” as was explain- 
ed last week, is the rate of turn-over 

f money—a very important element 
of money supply, Under the influence 
of inflation, money is treated as if it 
were hot. It becomes feverish, and it 
flies faster and faster until it flies off 
at a tangent. Here is the way it 
worked in Germany, another victim of 
the First World War, just before the 


inflation bubble burst, as related by 
Editorial Research Reports: 


Everyone into whose possession 
money came spent it instantly in the 
knowledge that if he waited it was 
certain to lose a large part of its 
value. Wage rates were recalculated 
daily in accordance with new price 
levels, but by the time the wage was 
paid. pri@es had risen still farther. 
All debtors benefited to the extent 
that, however large the sums they 
had borrowed before the inflation 
might be, these could soon be paid 
off with the prices of a cigar or news- 
paper. The owners of physical assets, 
as distinct from money, made enor- 
mous gains, in that mortgages could 
be completely written off and actual 
goods had come fo be recognized as 
the only real economic values. 


Another note on the German situa- 
tion: Sir Josiah Stamp, a member of 
the Dawes Committee, told of the com- 
mittee’s receiving a labor delegation 
while it was sitting in Berlin trying 
to straighten out German finances. 
Asked what the Committee could do 
for them, the spokesmen _ replied: 
“What you can do for German labor 
is to give us a stable currency.” 

But the terrible results of inflation 
are not limited to the losers of war 
which have abandoned support of 
their currency, and have resorted to 
unlimited issues of paper money. 
France suffered almost as much as the 
losers of 1914-18, and the franc sank 
until it was worth only a fraction of 
its pre-war value. And the causes are 
very interesting and instructive. The 
French inflation, according to expert 
opinion, was directly due to a refusal 





International 


Morgenthau Seeks New Taxes for Defense 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


The Taxpayer is In the Army, Too 


to accept the heavy taxation required 
to meet the needs of the French gov- 
ernment, and to a long succession of 
unbalanced budgets. 


France financed the war by means 
of loans witheut any substantial in- 
crease in taxes, and after the war the 
process of borrowing continued, un- 
der hope of big reparations to come 
from Germany. Finally, a committee 
of financial experts in 1926 prescribed 
this remedy: Cessation of borrowing, 
drastic reduction in expenditures, in- 
crease of taxation to balance the bud- 
get, and settlement of external indebt- 
edness. The experts added: “The franc 
must be given the fundamental quality 
of a currency—stability.” 

So it appears that attacks of infla- 
tion may be fatal, severe or only mild. 
We had a mild case in the United 
States in the 20’s. At least, it looked 
mild to those who suffered worse ones, 
We had a price rise which, in 1920, 
had doubled the 1914 level. In 1921, 
there was a collapse, due to a “buy- 
ers’ strike.” People organized to wear 
overalls rather than buy new suits, 
and old suits were kept in service far 
beyond their usual term. Merchants 
took their losses, and prices dropped. 

Let us look at the class of people 
who would suffer first, and most, in 
case of serious inflation. They are 
the ones having a fixed income. Pic- 
ture a widow with one or two children 
living on an annuity of $1,000 a year. 
If the cost of living doubled, her in- 
come would buy only half as much, 
which would be equivalent to having 
an annuity of only $500 a year, If in- 
flation became as bad as in France in 
1926, she would have less than $250 a 
year. For no matter how cheap money 
became, she would stand to get her 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Lindbergh Feud 


Charles A. Lindbergh, once the idol 
of America and an outstanding avia- 
tion authority, is no longer a colonel 
in the Air Corps Reserves. Long an 
opponent of the Administration’s 
policy of giving all aid to victims of 
aggression, Lindbergh made a speech 
in which he declared that “the United 
States cannot win this war for Eng- 
land, regardless of how much assist- 
ance we extend.” His “defeatist” at- 
titude was widely criticized, and Pres- 
ident Roosevelt took up the cudgel. It 
was just dumb, he told his press con- 
ference, to argue that a German tri- 
umph is inevitable, and he compared 
Lindbergh to dappeasers in the past. 

Lindbergh promptly submitted his 
resignation as a Reserve officer since, 
as he wrote to the President, “you 
: have clearly implied that I am 
no longer of use to this country as a 
Reserve officer,” and because of im- 
plications made concerning his loyal- 
ty, character and motives. He express- 
ed great regret, saying he ranked his 
commission in the Air Corps only sec- 
ond to his right as a citizen to speak 
freely. The Secretary of War accept- 
ed the resignation at once, and the 
President’s Secretary, Stephen Early, 
wondered publicly whether the famous 
flier was “returning his decoration to 
Mr. Hitler.” 

Hard on the heels of Lindbergh’s 
separation from the service came that 
of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, whose ap- 
plication for renewal of his commis- 
sion as Brigadier General in the Re- 
serve Corps was denied at the White 
House after having been approved by 
the War Department. Secretary Early 
explained that the former head of the 
NRA and of the selective draft of the 
First World War, who later became a 
critic of the New Deal, was dropped 
not because of “personalities” but be- 
cause of the White House policy of re- 
appointing only those officers whose 
active service is contemplated. The 
peppery General wrote to the Pres- 
ident: “You do not like me any more 
—and I don’t blame you.” 

In a radio program with a national 
hook-up President Roosevelt launched 
a lend-to-the-Government campaign to 
raise over $6,000,000,000 by buying 
from Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau the first savings bond for Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Walker the first 10 savings stamps 
for his 10 grandchildren. In a short 
address picturing the present emer- 
gency the President closed with the 
appeal: “Fellow Americans, I ask you 
to demonstrate again your faith in 
America by joining me in investing in 
the new defense savings bonds and 
stamps.” 

Other White House developments 
during the week included these: 

e President Roosevelt ordered 


2,000,000 tons of merchant shipping, 


International : 


Lindbergh’s Resignation Was Accepted 
about 225 cargo ships of various serv- 
ices, to be placed immediately in serv- 
ice for aid to the democracies. Some 
ships will be placed under foreign 
flags so that they may sail into combat 
zones, while those under the American 
flag will be reallocated. At the same 
time he asked for greater speed on the 
412 emergency cargo ships under con- 
struction, 

@ An order was issued freezing all 
Greek credits in the United States, esti- 
mated at about $40,000,000. 

e The President asked for a survey 
of transport airplanes in this country 
to ascertain how many could be pur- 
chased and sent under the lease-lend 
program for the defense of democra- 
cies, 





Patrols and Convoys 

To convoy or not to convoy—or 
maybe convoy and call it by some 
other name—that is the question 
America faces today. It has become 
the hottest question in the whole de- 
fense and aid-Britain program. 

Steadily general opinion, official and 
unofficial, has moved toward taking 
this dangerous step—which might be 
the last step before actual war. Sec- 
retary of State Hull said in a speech: 
“Aid to Britain must reach its desti- 
nation in the shortest of time, in maxi- 
mum quantity. So ways must be 
found to do this.” In a radio address 
on the same night, Secretary of Navy 
Knox said: “We cannot allow our 
goods to be sunk in the Atlantic. We 
must make our promise good to give 
aid to Britain. We must see the job 
through.” 

Outside of the Government, Wendell 
Willkie declared in favor of protecting 
our shipments by whatever “method 
our military and naval experts say is 
the most effective.’ Writing to the 
New York Times, an advocate of con- 
voying, John D. Rockefeller, noted 
capitalist, urged that foodsuffs and 
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munitions be “laid down at Britai 
door.” William C. BuHitt, for 
Ambassador to France, advised “ke: 
ing open the lifeline” to both Brit: 
and China. Prime Minister Churc! 
seemed to take American convoys 

granted when he said: “I could not 

lieve that they would allow the h 
purpose to which they set themse] 
to be frustrated and the products 
their skill and labor sunk to the | 
tom of the sea.” Just previous], 
shipment of supplies to the Ameri: 
embassy at London had been sunk 


Naturally all eyes turned to Pr: 
dent Roosevelt for an authorita! 
word. But though backing up 
cabinet members, indirectly, he ref 
ed to indorse out and out convoyi 
which, he had previously remark« | 
meant “shooting.” He turned the su 
ject to patrols—the scout service { 
detecting the presence of enemy pla 
or submarines, and reporting back. | 
said the patrol had gone as far 
1,000 miles, and might go “anywh: 
in the seven seas” whenever “nec: 
sary to protect the Western Hen 
phere.” He added, significantly, t! 
warships were not barred from c 
bat zones by the neutrality act, but 
that did not mean the Navy will eni: 
those zones. (Admiral Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, spoke off-hand 
“our patrol” 2,000 miles, even 3,() 
miles, offshore). 


In short, the President showed him- 
self extremely reluctant taapprove of 
the idea of convoys—the sending of 
American fighting ships to protect car- 
go ships. In the interim, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee sque]: 
ed two anti-convoy resolutions intro- 
duced by Republicans Tobey and Ny: 
after Secretary Hull had counseled 
that favorable action on the measures 
“would be misunderstood abroad.” 
But a group of 50 members of C 
gress joined to pledge “unalterable op 
position” to granting convoy authori! 
Senator Taft, of Ohio, a leader of t! 
group, called for public debate “befor: 
the people are dragged into war |! 
professors and columnists.” 

Foreign press comments disclosed a 
general belief that American cony 
ing would be undertaken, if not 
ready in practice, and that a n¢ 
phase of the war had begun. Nazi } 





War: “Shall I Count You In?” 
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National Association of Manufacturers Chart Showing Man-Days Lost by Strikes 


ers warned of “rapid sinking” of any 
\merican convoys in the combat zone. 


Labor: Cooling Off 


Most welcome news of all on the 
gradually cooling off labor front was 
settlement of the coal strike, which 
had finally brought defense production 
io a critical point. Both in the North 

id the South soft coal miners went 
back to work at wages of $1 a day 
more than they were receiving before 
the strike. Still present, however, 
was the North-South 40-cent daily 
wage differential, and on this matter 
Southern operators and United Mine 
\Vorkers’ representatives arranged to 
resume -negotiations on May 12. At 
he same time, a new. coal law, the 
Guffey-Boland Act, extended Govern- 

ent regulation of soft coal prices for 
stabilization of the nation’s largest 

ining industry. 

Meanwhile, good news continued to 

»me from other strike areas, At the 
buffalo plant of the American Car 
ind Foundry Co., a jurisdictional 

trike involving defense orders was 
cnded when CIO and AFofL repre- 

ntatives agreed upon a truce pro- 
posed by the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, Efforts of this board also 
ended a strike involving 5,100 defense 
vorkers at the Roebling plants in New. 
Jersey. At General Motors Corp., where 
strike action had been averted, the 
Board began hearings with company 
officials and representatives of CIO’s 
(nited Automobile Workers Union. 
involved are 160,000 workers. 

With strikes dwindling to 21 minor 
stoppages, involving less than 12,000 
workers, the National Association of 
Manufacturers released figures com- 
piled by them for the first three 
months of 1941, showing 3,022,918 to 
be the number of man-days lost as a 
result of all strikes during that period, 
of which 1,577,816 were in defense in- 
dustries (see cut). 

Pointing to these statistics as one of 





defense production’s “major _ bottle- 
necks,” Walter D. Fuller, president of 
N. A. M., told a regional eonference 
of his organization at Philadelphia 
that: “Under present trends, manu- 
facturers will be the victims of a 
‘squeeze play’.” He accused the Ad- 
ministration of attempting to stabilize 
prices on the one hand, while permit- 
ting wages to increase on the other. 








Defense: Reports 


Generally speaking, news about the 
nation’s defense and aid to Britain 
effort last week was good. As events 
abroad jolted more Americans awake 
to the rising threat of aggression and 
to some of the implications of our 
gigantic task of becoming the “arsenal 
of democracy,” defense officials all 
along the line issued some of the most 
encouraging reports to date. But while 
they told of phenomenal progress in 
defense production, all warned that 
our arms output must be stepped up 
many times more before we will be 
safe or able to meet the war challenge. 

Two of the most encouraging re- 
ports were given by OPM’s produc- 
tion chief John D. Biggers and Col. 
John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce—both 
before the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce at Washington. Some of the 
highlights of the Biggers’ report fol- 
jow: 

Monthly output of planes in March 
totaled 1,216, but this rate must— 
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An independent news weekly published at the Nation’s 








and will be—doubled before 1942, Cur- 
rent production of light tanks is about 
five a day, with medium tank deliy- 
eries just beginning. This must be 
quadrupled. Powder production has 
increased 1,000 per cent; rifle produc- 
tion—for the Garand—has increased 
360 per cent, must be doubled; small 
arms ammunition output has increas- 
ed 1,200 per cent and must be trebled; 
machine-gun production increased 400 
per cent and will be increased five- 
fold. 


Combined British-American output 
of fighting planes, Plane Expert Jouett 
told the Chamber, now exceeds the 
number of planes being built by Ger- 
many and Italy. While these reports of 
progress were being made, other de- 
fense chiefs (including Admiral Harold 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the Army) were voicing pleas that 
industry step up production by increas- 
ing speed and improving efficiency. 

On the efficiency side of the ledger, 
however, it was disclosed that some 
of the inefficiency might be charged 
to the Government itself. David Gins- 
burg, legal adviser to the price stabili- 
zation division of the Office of Emer- 
gency Management, estimated that, in 
addition to the time lost through labor 
strife (see above), more than $1,000,- 
$00,000 worth of armaments have been 
held up in recent weeks through the 
failure of Government defense agencies 
and industrialists to think alike on the 
matter of amortizing private capital 
investments for additional defense 
facilities (new plants and equipment). 
He pointed out, though, that clarifica- 
tion of existing statutes is now being 
worked out to avoid needless delays 
over this pre-production problem. 

But regardless of time lost over in- 
vestment amortization and through 
work stoppages (labor troubles), the 
cost of defense and aid to Britain will 
hike the national debt to somewhat 
over 90 billion dollars. So says Secre- 
tary of Commerce Jesse H. Jones, who 
also estimates that one out of every 
four man-hours of work must be de- 
voted to defense production. In his 
opinion: “We have not yet had any 
sacrifices, but they are in store for 
us.” 

On the military training end of the 
defense program a “joker” has been 
discovered in the draft act. It is that 
National Guardsmen, who enlisted 
after Registration Day for a year’s 
training, preferring enlistment to the 
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draft, will still be eligible for another 
year’s training under the draft after 
completing their present service. 





Congress: Tax Bill 

There is much art in properly bal- 
ancing the load on the back of a pack 
mule, and the better it is done the 
more the beast of burden can carry. 
Congress is studying that art intense- 
ly. The effitiency of proposed new 
tax levies, it is realized, will depend 
largely on their equitable distribution. 

This $6,500,000,000 defense tax baby 
lies in the lap of the House Ways and 


. Means Committee, but most other 


members of Congress and many out- 
siders are hovering over the nurse and 
offering advice. Most advisers want 
more of the tax put on the other fel- 
low. A proposal for a Federal retail 
sales tax got a better reception. Many 
proposed to lower the $2,000 and $800 
income tax exemptions for married 
and single persons, and to allow ex- 
emptions from $250 to $500 for each 
dependent. A tobacco man objected to 
doubling the excise on tobacco, and 
suggested a tax on sugar, coffee, tea 
and cocoa. The same suggestion was 
made by a Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue. But Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
commented that food items—“‘what is 
on a poor man’s table”—are the last 
things he would want to tax. The New 
York Board of Trade advised easing 
up on duplication of taxes, such as 
heavily taxing a corporation’s income 
and then taxing the remainder of that 
income when it is distributed to 
stockholders. 

Senator Byrd, of Virginia, praised 
the Government for taking “a realistic 
view” in this heaviest taxing in our 
history (a total of 12% billions this 
year) and said it should have started 
sooner. Senator Tydings, of Maryland, 
advocated raising the tax to our level 
of spending in normal years and keep- 
ing it there to balance the budget. 
From all sides came demands for a 
reduction in all non-military spend- 
ing, which would result in sending the 
tax rates higher. 

ge 


Americana— 

Temptation: A four-year-old Ander- 
son, South Carolina, boy grabbed the 
collection plate as it was passed in 
church. The plate and its contents 
were rescued, although the service 
was disrupted. 

Patriarch: T, R. Fowler, 84, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., believed he was 
America’s champion grandfather with 
82 direct descendants until W. P. Ennis, 
79, of Pelika, Ala., challenged his title 
by listing 95 children, grandchildren 
and great grandchildren, 


* * * 


Gold Mine: Joe Matteucci, of Eureka, 
Cal., is thanking his lucky stars he 
didn’t sell his wagon for $1, as he had 
planned, five years ago. Recently his 
brother discovered $2,600 in gold coin 
under the floorboard. 
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WAR ABROAD 





New Worlds to Conquer 


“An elegant expression that we 
honor Greece,’ remarked a German 
correspondent with smug self-satisfac- 
tion, as he watched a swastika flag flap 
side-by-side with the Greek flag over 
the Acropolis, for more than 25 cen- 
turies the citadel of Athens. Athenians 
who had pelted evacuating British Em- 
pire troops with flowers remained si- 
lent behind closed doors as the first 
German motorcyclists entered the city, 
on the fourth Sunday after the in- 
vasion began. 

Athenian newspapers told the inhab- 
itants to accept the calamity “with a 
stoic smile . . as a people before 
whose eyes invaders pass and fade 
away.” But from Crete where King 
George and his government had fled, 


MOPERN BATTLES ARE WON WITH MODERN MACHINERY 
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Herblock in The Omaha World-Herald 





‘A Cartoon Lesson in Modern Warfare” 


Premier Emanuel Tsouderos declared 
that Greece would fight on. “Destiny,” 
he said, “has chosen two islands as the 
last but worthy ramparts of the free 
peoples of Europe: the great island of 
Britain and the great island of the 
Hellenes.” 

As a rearguard of British troops was 
fighting a slow retreat through 
Greece’s southernmost Peloponnesus, 
the Germans contradicted each other 
on how many got away. “Another 
Dunkerque!” was the favorite propa- 
ganda cry. While some quarters claim- 
ed that at least 285,000 tons of ship- 
ping, and “perhaps 700,000” had been 
sunk during the British evacuation, 
Berlin admitted that “a majority of 
their troops” and a “considerable” part 
of the British tanks and other equip- 
ment got away to Crete or Egypt. Win- 
ston Churchill and General Wavell 
finally settled this dispute among Ger- 
man propagandists. In Commons, 
Churchill announced that of 60,000 
Empire troops, 45,000 had been saved, 
3,000 killed, and 12,000 were still un- 
accounted for. Wavell’s Cairo head- 
quarters then announced that 3,000 
more of his Greek force had been 





saved, and that withdrawals wer 
continuing. 

Whether or not the Germans woul! 
try to take Crete, an island 160 milk 
long and 35 miles wide at its widesi, 
remained to be seen. But Hitler wa 
in position to conquer new worlds. H: 
could begin a huge encircling move- 
ment of the whole Mediterranea 
basin—a movement which, if success 
ful; would cut the British lifeline and 
give Germany all the oil and cotton 
that she needs. And around the Medi- 
terranean the British were preparing 
for a battle that would be less crucial! 
only than the Battle of Britain. 


To be governor and commander of 
Gibraltar, Britain’s only remaining 
continental toehold, London sent Vis- 
count (“Tiger”) Gort, the general wh: 
shepherded the army at Dunkerque 
Though Spain’s Dictator Franco was 
uttering feeble protests, Germany re- 
portedly had two to four divisions on 
the border between occupied Franc: 
and Spain, ready to move against Gi- 
braltar. Vichy, France, too, seemed 
closer to active participation with the 
Axis as the Vichy government threat- 
ened to invade “Free French” zones 
in Africa if French Somaliland were 
attacked (see page 7). 

While the Axis drew up tentative 
plans for carving Yugoslavia (it was 
indicated that Italy would get no bite 
of Greece, for the Germans broadcast 
Greek reports that no Italians were 
on Greek soil at the time of surrender), 
Hitler fixed his glittering, hypnotic 
eye on Turkey. 

Turkish newspapers kept up their 
brave talk. “Our government,” said 
Vatan, “is prepared to accept even the 
smallest demands as a declaration of 
war.” But the Turks had long said 
they would fight if Bulgaria took the 
Greek Aegean coast—and it is weeks 
since the Germans announced that 
Greek Thrace would be guarded by 
Bulgarian troops Even though Tur- 
key is evacuating Istanbul, on _ th: 
European side of the Dardanelles, 
the straits are no barrier in this day of 
air power. Germany can attack Tur 
key, if she wishes, from the Greek 
islands along her Aegean coast, 0! 
across the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile, it was significant news 
that thousands of German tourists 
were filtering into oil-oozing Iran 
(Persia) and French-controlled Syria, 
both to Turkey’s rear. If all thes: 
areas fell to Hitler not only would it 
be a body blow to Britain, but to 
Russia. Such moves would cut Russia 
entirely off from warm water. Rus- 
sia’s first answer to all these actions 
was to forbid shipment of munitions 
across the Soviet Union—i. e., from 
the outside world into Germany, or 
Japan, or China. It was reported that 
Russia had moved 25 new divisions to 
the Russo-German border. To Germans 
who inquired curtly why Russia also 
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had 600 bombers in the area, Russians 
were supposed to have replied: “To 
spray the spring wheat crops.” 


... Africa: Heat Wave 


The Axis advance in North Africa, 
which had driven 800 miles eastward 
across Libya from Tripoli to Salum, 
iust within the Egyptian border, and 
there been halted by the British, began 
io move again on the very day of the 
Greek surrender (see page 6). This 
advance into the Egyptian desert, de- 
scribed as a south-easterly drive be- 
low Salum, coincided also with the 
period of greatest summer heat, when 
the searing winds known as Khamsin 
sweep over the sands and the powdery 
white coastal dust is at its worst, 
choking alike men and machines. 

Awaiting the main body of the Ger- 
man-Italian spearhead on the open 
desert was the Army of the Nile, under 
General Sir Archibald P. Wavell, Brit- 
ish Commander-in-Chief in the Mid- 
dle East. This army had recently been 
reinforced by divisions released from 
Italian East Africa, where the British 
had taken Dessye, last stronghold of 
Italian resistance, and were mopping 
up fleeing remnants of the Duke of 
Aosta’s army. The British at beseiged 
Tobruk, meanwhile, right on the Axis 
supply line, continued to harry the 
German-Italian passage of troops and 
equipment from Tripoli to the new 
Egyptian front by making successful 

rties from that city, each time cap- 
turing officers and men and destroying 
war materials. Tripoli herself, the 
main Axis port in Africa, which Brit- 
ish battleships had given the most ter- 
rilic bombardment in all naval history, 
was continuously being bombed and 
strafed by the R. A. F. 

Far to the southeast at French So- 
maliland a new war situation had de- 
veloped almost overnight. Within the 
borders of this French African colony 
of 8,492 square miles, were some 2,800 
French defense troops under strict 
orders from the Vichy government to 
observe the terms of the Franco-Ger- 
man treaty. Surrounding them were 
British troops and about 20,000 De 
Gaullist (free French) troops under 
General Le Gentilhomme, formerly 
military commander of French So- 
maliland, who bombarded the sur- 
rounded French troops with tracts 
bearing his signature, asking them to 
join at once the De Gaullist forces. To 
make the encirclement complete, the 
British fleet had blockaded Jibuti, 
French Somaliland’s port on the Gulf 
of Aden, a port which military experts 
leem vital in the ensuing Battle of the 
Mediterranean, 

fo the fighting and maneuvering 

ng on elsewhere in Africa, Addis 

aba formed a strange contrast. This 

‘pital of Ethiopia had decked itself 

green, gold and red bunting in 
reparation for the return of Emperor 
Haile Selassie. At long last the King 
of Kings, who had been the first to 
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International 


The King of Kings Regains His Throne 


lose his realm at the hands of a total- 
itarian power, was to be the first to 
regain his throne through British aid, 





... Britain: Bright West 


The British had been defeated in 
Greece and, Libya. Germans were 
blitzing British cities again. In Aus- 
tralia there were Axis-magnified mut- 
terings that the Anzacs had been sent 
to Greece without sufficient “protec- 
tion.” It was one of Britain’s darkest 
hours in the war. ; 

It was at this moment that Winston 
Churchill showed why he has such a 
hold on his people. Back from a tour 
of bombed cities—during which he 
promised “they will get it back three- 
fold”—“Winnie” went on the air with 
a stern bracer of a speech that must 
have lifted every British chin by 
inches, 

“This is indeed the grand, heroic 
period of our history,” he told the 
people who were taking the bombing, 
“and the light of glory shines on all. 
It is no hackneyed trope of speech to 
say that we mean to conquer or die.” 





International 


Churchill: “We Mean to Conquer or Die” 


As for the disasters in Greece and 
the danger in Libya, Churchill said: 
“I never try to make out that defeats 
are victories.” But in his earlier 
Libyan’ victories, General Wavell 
never used “more than two divisions 
or about 30,000 men.” Britain had a 
treaty with Greece, and when Greece 
called for aid she could not ignore the 
call, for that would have been “fatal 
to the honor of the British Empire, 
without which we could neither hope 
nor deserve to win this hard war.” 
Hitler’s victory in Greece had cost 
much, But Britain had gambled that 
Greece’s neighbors would early come 
to her aid, not too late as did Yugo- 
slavia, “How near that came off will 
be known some day.” 

Churchill then called Britain’s mind 
back from the east to the west—to the 
Battle of the Atlantic and American 
aid. For though “the war may spread 
to Spain and Morocco ... to Turkey 
and Russia,” Hitler could only win, 
said Churchill, “by invasion or he 
must cut the ocean lifeline which joins 
us to the United States.” President 
Roosevelt’s patrol policy (see page 4) 
will free Britain “to concentrate our 
protective forces far more upon the 
routes nearer home and to take a far 
heavier toll of U-boats.” 

Seeing the United States now in 
“travail and stress of soul” deciding 
her action “‘not by methodical calcula- 
tions of profit and loss, but by moral 
sentiment,” Churchill concluded: 
“Nothing that can happen in the East 
is comparable with what is happening 
in the West.” He quoted from a poem 
by Arthur Clough: 


“In front the sun climbs slow, 
how slowly! 

But westward, look, the land is 
bright!” 


A day later, the first few British 
planes began daylight raids on Ger- 
many, attacking Emden and Cologne. 





... Orient: Next? 


In Tokyo returned hero Yosuke Mat- 
suoka, Japanese Foreign Minister, was 
lunched by the Emperor, who ap- 
proved the pact he wangled from Jo- 
seph Stalin, (In Moscow, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Supreme Soviet 
likewise approved the treaty). Matsu- 
oka told a cheering meeting of his un- 
equivocable adherence to the German- 
Italian-Japanese alliance, “I have not 
returned a Communist,” he quipped. 
Then he painted the German workers 
as “leading a bright life.” Hitler and 
Mussolini, he said, were “working 
closely together for the common ideal 
of creating a millenium.” 

Meanwhile, the Japanese slid their 
bright eyes speculatively over the 
world scene to appraise the effects of 
their treaty. In what Japan has map- 
ped out as “the Greater East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere,” they could have 
noted these developments: 

g As “special observers from the 
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Washington headquarters of the United 
States Marine Corps,” Capt. James 
Roosevelt and Major Gerald Thomas 
arrived in British Hong Kong en route 
to Chinese Chungking. 


@ Some 2,000 American troops, many 
artillerymen, swarmed off a transport 
and up the slopes of Corregidor Rock 
in Manila Bay, the Philippines, “Gib- 
raltar of the Pacific.” Residents of 
Naga, Luzon Island, were worried by 
the recent efforts of Japanese business 
men to close out their businesses. 

@ More troop transports sailed into 
Singapore, along with supply ships, 
including one carrying a full load of 
anti-aircraft gains from Britain. 

@ Lloyd’s suspended its old rates 
on Japanese flag shipping, and made 
the new and higher ones quotable only 
on application. London insurance 
firms followed Llioyd’s lead. 

The world remained in the dark 
as to whether Russia’s recognition of 
Japan’s conquest of Manchuria meant 
that Russia would stop sending aid 
to China. A Japanese newspaper, 
however, named the end of Soviet aid 
as the fourth in a five-point series of 
demands it suggested be made on Rus- 
sia. 

As Japan seized Chekiang Province 
and closed more of China’s coastline 
in an attempt to cut off outside help, 
Italian papers hinted that Japan might 
begin sinking -U. S. aid ships, as Ger- 
many and Italy have threatened to do. 
Apparently stirring up war _ spirit 
against America, the Tokyo Nichi 
Nichi printed a story declaring that 
the U. S. Fleet was taking over Brit- 
ain’s Far Eastern interests. It re- 
ported four American cruisers as 
“dashing” to Singapore. Three cruis- 
ers it named do not exist. 

But between moments of breathing 
fire, Japan took time out to begin Ger- 
many’s “peace offensive.” On Em- 
peror Hirohito’s 40th birthday, the 
Times Advertiser, Foreign Office or- 
gan, issued Japan’s “exploratory” 
peace terms. Their essence: Germany 
would control the entire Continent of 
Europe; Britain would give up her 
African holdings, and all her naval 
bases from Gibraltar to Hong Kong; 
the U. S. would give up all her Pacific 
bases, while America and Britain 
would cut their fleets down to equal 
the combined Axis fleets. In return, 
the U. S. would be permitted to domi- 
nate North, but not South America, 


War Sidelights— 


e Beginning May 1 all Germans 
went into uniforms so the Reich could 
effect savings through mass produc- 
tion. 





e British Tommies are _ sending 
home “airgraph” letters these days. 
Written on special forms, the letters 
are photographed, flown to England 
as a film, enlarged and printed for 
delivery in the regular mails—all for 
six cents. 


@ An air-raid shelter built by a 
London woman for a pet monkey has 
been rented to an American newsman. 
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Life From Death 


Cynosure of many eyes at last win- 
ter’s meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
was Sister Mary Carroll Jordan. This 
Dominican nun, who is also a scien- 
tist of note, works at Cincinnati’s 
famed Institutum Divi Thomae. She 
was demonstrating at the A. A. A. S. 
meeting a new healing agent called 
biodin, which stimulates oxygen con- 
sumption and speeds up the regenera- 
tion of injured tissues. 

Recently Dr. George Speri Sperti, 
director of the Institutum, received a 
patent for the new healing agent. In 
his application he revealed how cells 
died a slow death to provide the life- 
rebuilding substance. 

Living cells when injured pour out 


Science Facts 


HE body tissues of men carry 

10 per cent more free water 
than the body cells of women, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bernard Brodie of 
New York University . . @ The 
seal, a meat-eating animal which 
lives in salt water, obtains the fresh 
water required for all animal life 
by manufacturing it in its own body 
as a product of food digestion .. . 
e@ When normal persons are emo- 
tionally upset, their blood pressure 
rises and the sugar content of their 
blood increases; but when insane 
persons are emotionally upset, their 
blood pressure falls and their blood 
sugar decreases, three University of 
Illinois scientists report . . . @ It 
is estimated that in each cubic mile 
of ocean water are gold, silver, 
copper, iron, magnesium, potassium, 
aluminum, calcium, radium, stron- 
tium, chlorine, bromine, iodine and 
sulfur worth $5,000,000,000. Mag- 
nesium, iodine and bromine (used 
in anti-knock gasoline) are now 
being extracted commercially. 





this substance, Institutum-~ scientists 
found. To obtain it, they subjected 
yeast cells, embryo chicken cells and 
other living tissue to constant injur- 
ies that brought about slow death— 
slow, so more of the biodin could be 
produced. The yeast cells, for exam- 
ple, were subject to ultra-violet rays, 
X-rays or rapid vibrations. After the 
cells finally die, the healing factor is 
separated out. Institutum scientists 
not only believe it will find a medic- 
inal use, as in salves for wounds or 
burns, but industrial uses wherever 


faster: fermentation is required. 
— +--+ e=— pe 


Flying By Ear 

As the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s big Douglas DC-3 laboratory 
plane approached Washington from 
Atlanta, Ga., pilot George S. Cassady, 
chief of C. A. A.’s Operations Section, 
cut off the directional beam. Instead, 





he flicked a button, which lit up t 
standard radio dials. One dial 
already tuned to an Atlanta stati: 
The other dial pilot Cassady tuned ; 
Washington’s WJSV, which was broad- 
casting a home cooking program. 7 
DC-3 immediately came “home on 1! 
range” to Washington. 

The C, A. A. was demonstrating 
invention which has tremendous ; 
sibilities for both war and pea 
Pilots now “ride the beam”—a «: 
Stant radio signal sent out over an 
arbitrary route. If they are flying 
blind, they can easily get lost if they 
fly off the beam. But with the new 
C. A. A. device, each pilot can mak: 
his own directional beam by picking 
up any radio station of known lo 
tion. 

For on the panel between the tw: 
radio dials of the C. A. A.’s devic« 
another dial containing two arrows 
that move around a full circle marked 
in degrees. One arrow, connected with 
the radio tuned to his home station, 
shows the plane’s position relative | 
the airport it left. The other shows 
its position relative to its destination. 
When the arrows form a straight lin 
by pointing in opposite directions, th: 
pilot is exactly on course. 

The dial has another trick that might 
make it especially useful for guiding 
bombers on distance flights. When th: 
plane passes over the destination st: 
tion, the forward-pointing arrow tu: 

a half circle and also points straig! 
back. By thus holding the two arr 
parallel, the pilot can fly indefinit: 
on a course projected through the t 
stations to which he is tuned. The firs! 
“dual automatic direction finder,” r 
ported Reeder Nichols, chief of C. 4 
A.’s radio station, cost $13,500 to bui 
On a production basis, he said, || 
could be manufactured fairly in: 
pensively. 

-———-_r-5 oe __—_— 


Capsules 

q By injecting dwarfs, who stopped 
growing because of pituitary gl: 
failure, with testosterone proprion 
the synthetic male sex hormone, he ! 
been able to increase their growth | 
ward normal, reports Dr. J. S. ! 
Browne, of McGill University. A 24 
year-old man who was four feet t 
inches high added two inches in s 
months; a 13-year-old boy who \ 
four feet six inches high grew 
inches in a year. 


@ To experiment with requiremen' 
under all possible war conditions, t! 
War Department reports it will send 
a picked squad of 30 volunteers on @ 
“hike to nowhere” in Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Fatigue Laboratory. March 


ing for hours on a treadmill, the sol- 
diers will be sent across 160-degree 
“deserts,” then later through the “Arc- 
tic.” Scientists will examine their re- 
actions constantly. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 
















Peanut Production 


The peanut is one farm product 
familiar to every body in its natural 
state, though some city youngsters 

ho like to crush the shell and munch 
the kernels might be surprised to 
learn that it is a vegetable that grows 
underground, 

Last year peanut growers in this 
country produced one and a half bil- 
lion pounds of this delicacy—just 
ibout twice what they produced some 
2%) years ago, before peanut butter 
came into its own. About half the 
peanut crop is used for direct human 
consumption—roasted, salted, made 
into peanut butter or mixed in candy. 
About one-thired—the lower grades— 
is made into oil, and the rest is kept 
for seed and stock feed. 

Peanuts not only make a tasty dish, 
for those who like the taste, but they 
are very nutritious. Besides a high fat 
content, they are rich in vitamin B-1 
and proteins, are a good source of 
phosphorous, and a fair source of iron. 

Growers of peanuts have heretofore 
narketed their crops largely through 
Government - approved associations, 
which bought at a pegged price, sold 
for what they could get, and had the 
Government make up any losses in- 
curred. But Jast week the 14 peanut- 
vsrowing states voted overwhelmingly 
to go on a limited acreage plan for ed- 
ible peanuts for the next three years. 
rhe allotment will be about 1,610,000 
acres, or the same as planted last year. 





Business Backs Defense 
Businessmen of America are square- 
ly behind the nation’s defense efforts. 
‘Wholeheartedly-and unselfishly” were 
the terms ‘used by President James S. 
Kemper, of the Chamber of Commerce 
f the United States to some 1,500 
cheering delegates assembled in an- 
nual convention at Washington. He 
said 40,000,000 workers were engaged 
in a defense and British-aid program 
which will cost $40,000,000,000 in the 
next two years, and he urged that 
no stone be left unturned to cushion 
the impact bound to follow the present 
irtificia] stimulants to trade. We have 
learned, he declared, that “dictator- 
Ships are, more than anything else, re- 
ceiverships.” 
Reports from various sections de- 
ribed business as booming because 
the defense program. But many 
speakers urged caution, called for in- 
creased taxes, sales of Government 
bonds to the public and Governmental 
economizing on non-military items. 
Strikes were called the most serious 
obstacle to defense, but anti-strike 
legislation was disapproved. A speak- 
er, calling for the resignation of Miss 
Perkins as Secretary of Labor, and for 
an amendment of the National Labor 
Relations Act as proposed by the 
Smith Committee of the House Com- 
mittee, was widely applauded. 
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Random Statistics 


PINACH seed, largely obtained 

from Europe, has gone up from 
11 to 70 cents a pound since the war 
began . . . @ The National Forest 
system, which celebrates its 50th 
anniversary this year, now includes 
160 forests covering nearly one- 
tenth of the American land area. 
It began under President Benjamin 
Harrison, who set aside a million 
and a quarter acres in Wyoming for 
National Forest . . . @ A record 
for continuous rolling was recently 
established at the glass plant in the 
Ford River Rouge factory. For 746 
straight days a ribbon of glass 51 
inches wide was rolled out—2,345 
miles of it. Even the Ford strike 
did not break the run, for the 
union permitted maintenance work 
to go on in the plant ...e To 
move 1,000 tons of freight and 
equipment one mile, the_ railroads 
in 1940 used an average of 112 
pounds of fuel, a new low record. 






















































At a regional meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers at 
Philadelphia, it was asserted that 10 
months of voluntary co-operation in 
America had accomplished more than 
Hitler did in two and a half years of 
dictated economy. Strikes were termed 
the “major bottleneck” in defense, and 
complaint was made that through an- 
ti-trust persecutions, manufacturers 
were “still under attack from many 
sides.” 


Briefs 


@ Production of strawberries this 
year is expected to equal 6.8 million 
crates as compared with 5.1 million 
last year. Increased consumption is 
expected to aid growers to make more 
than they did last year, * 


—-—_—_—__—__—_ 


@g At a meeting in New York of 
farmer leaders from the Northeastern 
states, operators of small farms were 
urged to add small acreages of canning 
crops in order to help meet national 
defense demands as well as their own, 


Sermonette 


VERY time the world has faced 

a dark period, there is criti- 
cism of Christianity, and today, as 
in every past generation, the ques- 
tion is being asked: “Is Christ pos- 
sible?” There is no need.to ask the 
question. Christianity is not on 
trial. Christianity has been estab- 
lished through God’s will and in 20 
centuries in this world it has proven 
itself and the reality of it to groups 


and to individuals, to nations and 


to the world. Not only is Christ 
possible—He is inevitable . . . He 
is inevitable because He is the head 
of which the church is the body and 
every soul incorporated in the body 
shares the eternal life that is in 
the head 

Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 

Protestant Episcopal 

Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 

New York City. 





RELIGION 
Bible Sunday 


Catholics of the English-speaking 
world are looking forward to Bible 
Sunday, May 18th, when the first 
copies of a revised New Testament will 
be distributed. It is expected that all 
orders for this work placed on or 
before May 18th will be received not 
later than 90 days from that date, Mil- 
lions of copies will be sold at the non- 
profit price of $1 each, through the 
agency of the Holy Name Society’s Na- 
tional New Testament Committee, 

This revised edition, the first to be 
issued by the Roman Catholic Church 
in 190 years, has been the work of 
eminent Biblical students in the Unit- 
ed States and has taken five years to 
complete (PATHFINDER, March 8). 
The new text will be, in effect, a 
modernized version of the Rheims- 
Challoner text. Old phrases, such as 
“four score and four,” have been 
streamlined to “84,” and old words 
have been given their modern equiv- 
alents. In a preface the editors ex- 
press their belief that the new version 
will “advance the reading and appre- 
ciation of the New Testament,” 


Service Club Plans 


Final plans have been announced 
for the design of the 300 service clubs 
which the U. S. will build for trainees 
and defense workers and which will 
be staffed and operated by the six 
member associations of the United 
Service Organizations. 

Entrance to each proposed club 
building will open onto a lounge 45 
by 50 feet in size. Walls will be of 
textured wood; there will be Venetian 
blinds at the windows a large 
fireplace a “snack bar” .. . at 
one end a covered screen porch 
at another, two smaller rooms for spe- 
cial entertainments and group meet- 
ings . . . a parlor for the mothers, 
wives and sweethearts. 

A doorway at the far end of the 
lounge will lead to a large social hall, 
the dimensions to be determined by 
the needs of the community. In this 
hall, the minimum size of which will 
be 45 by 70 feet, the major entertain- 
ments and dramatics will be conduct- 
ed. Facilities for games will be pro- 
vided here, and for reading and 
writing. 

ae 
. 
Briefs 


e At Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations throughout the nation ap- 
propriate exercises were held last 
month commemorating the 60th anni- 
versary of the Girl Reserves, whose 
world membership numbers 315,455. 





® Recently discovered and translat- 
ed was a new record of the apocryphal 
correspondence between Jesus Christ 
and a Syrian sheik who offered Him 
protection in return for health, 











































































































































THIS IS A CONTEST FOR EVERYBODY 





PATHFINDER 





GREAT “COLUMBIAN” CAMPAIGN OFFERS FORTUNE TO WINNERS 


The great “COLUMBIAN” $20,000.00 
prize subscription contest which opened in 
these pages last week is a contest for 
every reader of this magazine. And 
everyone gets paid, too. 

Perhaps you are an elderly person with 
time on your hands. There are almost four 
summer months ahead of you in which to 
spend a few hours a day obtaining sub- 
scriptions to PATHFINDER. You have an 
opportunity to win the Grand Prize of 
$2,500.00, or one of the other 108 grand 
prizes—your chance is equal to that of any 
person in the contest. And, if you should 
not win a grand prize, you will be paid 
TEN PER CENT upon all business you turn 
in to the Subscription Contest Manager. 

Suppose you are a youth of from 17 to 
20 years. Perhaps you are at school. Va- 
cation days are coming up. It is actually 
possible for you in this great contest to 
earn enough money to put yourself 
through a full college course. The point 
is to enter early—NOW—while you can 
earn the largest possible Bonus Votes on 
the subscriptions you obtain. 

Maybe you are a housewife without too 
many household cares. Perhaps you could 
give a few hours every day to winning a 
big cash prize for yourself and your hus- 
band. Perhaps your husband could help 
you by rallying his friends at the office 
or factory or on surrounding farms. Think 
this over—and enter. 

Perhaps you are a teacher or professor, 
an instructor in a grade or high school, or 
university. Think of vacation and summer 
school. Think of the real opportunity you 
have to put in some pleasant hours talk- 
ing over PATHFINDER with your friends 
and acquaintances. It should be EASY for 
you to win the Grand Prize of $2,500.00 
or any of the other cash awards. 

No matter what your walk in life, PATH- 
FINDER’s great “COLUMBIAN” contest is 
“right down your alley” for the summer. 
You CAN WIN if you enter early and do 
a little work each day. 

You are cordially invited to become a 
contestant. PATHFINDER wishes to help 
you in your life problems by paying you 
a handsome cash prize, in return for your 
wark in spare time in behalf of PATH- 
FINDER. That’s a fair exchange, isn’t it? 

Read carefully the rules and the Sched- 
ules of Regular and Bonus Votes. 

See how advantageous it is for you to 
enter early—right now. 

Do these things. Consider what a rare 
chance this great national contest affords. 

And use the Entry Coupon and the 
“Start-Off” Subscription Coupon without 
further delay. Your subscription books 
and other necessary materials will be 
rushed to you at once. 


YOU'RE BOUND TO WIN 


Nobody loses in this great contest. There 
are 108 Grand Prizes. But those who do not 
win a grand prize will be rewarded for their 
efforts by being paid 10 per cent in cash on 
the amount of business they turn in to the 
contest manager. 

Commission checks will be sent out from 
the offices of PATHFINDER at the end of the 
Contest. Contestants are requested not to 
deduct their commissions for the reason that 
such procedure would cause confusion and 
retard the contest as a whole. 

Any man or woman, boy or girl, who now 
reads these lines has an opportunity to win the 
First Grand Prize of $2 » equal to that of 
any other person in the contest. It is all a 
matter of mene | your spare time; getting your 
friends to work for you; using the telephone; 
and using the mail. And everybody receives 
10 per cent of the business he or she turns in. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER 
PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


STUDY THIS LIST 
First Grand Prize . . $2,500.00 


Second Grand Prize . 1,500.00 
Third Grand Prize . . 1,000.00 
Fourth Grand Prize. . 850.00 
Fifth Grand Prize . . 700.00 
Sixth Grand Prize . . 600.00 
Seventh Grand Prize . 450.00 
HKighth Grand Prize . 300.00 
100 Additional Grand 

Cash Prizes totaling . 1,100.00 
27 Special Cash 

Prises .._. .» «aa Beane. 


Total Cash Awards $10,000.00 


SCHEDULE OF REGULAR VOTES 
ON PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PATHFINDER 


Subscriptions Votes 
1 Year ($1.00) .... 4,000 
3 Years ($2.00) ... 10,000 
5 Years ($3.00) . . . 30,000 


The above are Regular Votes and 
will maintain the same values through- 
out the Contest. 


BONUS VOTES 

On each NEW subscription (3 years 
or 5 years), the following bonuses will 
be allowed: 

40,000 EXTRA Votes up to June 30. 

30,000 EXTRA Votes from July 1 to 
July 21. 

25,000 EXTRA Votes from July 22 to 
August 11. 

20,000 EXTRA Votes from August 12 
to August 26. 

Extra or Bonus Votes are issued and 
credited only after conclusion of the 
Contest. 


CONTEST RULES 


1. Open to any person more than 16 ve 
of age, except employes of PATHFINDER 
members of their families. The mana; 
ment reserves the right to reject objecti 
able nominations. 


2. Contestants may obtain subscripti 
anywhere and may be assisted by any | 
son. Candidates must make a cash re] 
during each of the final two weeks of 
Contest. 


_3. Votes are not transferable from one ; 
tive contestant to another active contest 
Contestants cannot withdraw in favor of ot 
active contestants; nor can contestants giv« 
transfer subscriptions to another contesta 


4. Votes will be issued on paid-in-adva: 
subscriptions (new or renewal) for 
PATHFINDER, including free vote coupon 


5. A new subscriber is one who was 
taking TATHFINDER by mail when the C 
test was announced. Votes are issued s 
aon to verification. Contestants who tu 
n old (or renewal) subscriptions mark 
“new”’ may forfeit votes received on su 
subscriptions. 


6. No statement, assertion or promi 
either written or verbal, made by any of | 
solicitors, agents, contestants, or any ot) 
than published in the PATHFINDER will 
recognized by the publishers or the Cont 
management. 


7. All contestants are held responsible { 
all money collected. They must remit si) 
amount in full on schedule at frequent int« 
vals or On demand of the Contest Departmen! 


8. Prizes will be paid to contestants 
soon as the official judges announce the | 
sults of the contest. In case of ties, duplica! 
prizes will be awarded. 


9. The management reserves the right | 
place additional prizes on the list. 


10. The Contest opens on May 3, 194 
and closes on August 26, 1941. 


11. Any questions or controversies 
may arise are to be settled by the Cir¢ 
tion Contest Manager, and his decision \ 
be final and conclusive. 


12. In event of typographical or other « 
ror, it is understood that neither the publi 
er nor the Contest Manager shall be h 
responsible, except for the necessary < 
rection of same, 

13. By entering the Contest, a contest 


agrees to accept as final the decision of 
Contest Management and Official Judges. 


THESE COUPONS WILL GET YOU IN 
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“START OFF” 
SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


(Good for 20,000 Votes) 


Return this Coupon to the Subscrip- 
tion Contest Manager with your first 
yearly subscription payment ($1.00), 
either old or new, and you will receive 
20,000 Votes, in addition to the Votes 
allowed on Regular Vote Schedule. 


*. 


City or Town 


sAKEEEEEREER EERE EEE EE EE ES S OD 


state 
(Your own subscription or renewal will count.) 

This Coupon accompanied by the 
Entry Blank and your first yearly sub- 
scription (your own or somebody 
else’s) will start you in the great Con- 
test with 25,000 Votes, plus the Regu- 
lar Votes on the subscription as shown 
in the Regular Vote Schedule. Only 
one of these Coupons will be credited 
to a contestant. 
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ENTRY BLANK | 


(Good for 5,000 Votes) 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST MANAGER, 
PATHFINDER, 
Wasnington, DB. C. 





Please enter my name as a Contest 
ant in your “COLUMBIAN”’ Contest. ! 
understand this Blank filled out and 
sent in will entitle me to 5,000 Votes 
and that my first yearly subscription 
old or new, will entitle me to 20,0‘ 
Votes, 
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ONLY ONE OF THESE ENTRY COUPONS |: 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





“Shakedown Cruises” 


HOULD you be traveling in the vi- 

cinity of Carderock, Md., these 
days, your attention would be attract- 
ed to a large building that looks like 
a great dirigible hanger. But it is the 
world’s largest ship-testing laboratory, 
the 3,500,000 David W. Taylor model 
basin for the Merchant Marine and 
the Navy Department. Here ship 
models are destined to undergo a 
“shakedown cruise” in miniature be- 
fore the big vessel is ordered at the 
shipyard. 

In the past, models have been tested 
at the testing pool of the Washington 
Navy Yard. In another month, how- 
ever, the models will be tested at the 
Carderock basin, 12 miles 
from the Capital. Al- 
ready, models of the 
“ugly duckling” ships 
used to carry materials to 
Britain have been tested 
here, 

The building housing 
the basin is covered with 
special insulation for tem- 
perature control. There 
are two channels contain- 
ing water, with a turning 
basin at one end. Each 
channel is 1,200 feet long. 
A model as large as a 20- 
foot miniature of a super- 
dreadnaught can be test- 
ed. Capable of putting the 
model ship through tests 
up to as high as 20 knots 
is an 85,000-pound over- 
head crane. Plans are 
now being made to ex- 
pand the basin to permit 
testing the models at 
speeds as high as 40 knots. 
Two more towing cranes 
will be installed, as well 
as a Shallow-water basin and a high 
speed basin. In brief, scientists have 
designed the basin to provide all the 
possible water tests of combat and 
merchant vessels the human mind has 
yet devised. 





Botanic Gardens 


URING the month of May thou- 
sands of tourists and Washing- 
tonians alike throng the west end of 
the Capitol grounds here, where Flora 
is indeed enshrined at the United 
States Botanical Gardens. Photogra- 
phers lie on their stomachs to get an 
unusual “shot” of an exquisite flower; 
garden club members from adjoining 
states exclaim excitedly over the rare 
orchids, cacti, and the spectacular 
grouping of thousands of azalea and 
bromelias; school children poke eager 
fingers into the water of the famous 
Bartholdi fountain 
This year the Gardens have been 
more popular than ever. By actual 





count, 32,000 flower-lovers packed the 
300-foot-long conservatory Easter Sun- 
day to view the display of thousands 
of acacia, azalea, jonquils, tulips, 
Cineraria, narcissus, and Easter lilies. 
During the past year a record number 
of 343,350 visitors strolled through the 
conservatory, which houses some of 
the world’s most unusual tropical 
plants, and the rock garden, always 
abloom with thousands of plants. The 
flowers, moreover, put on their varie- 
gated colors only for the benefit of 
visitors. They are on exhibit solely 
for educational purposes; none are 
ever sold or given away, 

The background of the Botanic Gar- 
dens is almost as colorful as the plant 
display. As a project of the Colum- 


View of Speed Tunnel at Navy’s Carderock Testing Basin 


bian Institute for the promotion of 
Arts and Sciences, the Gardens were 
first opened in 1820. After years of 
neglect, they were taken over by Con- 
gress in 1842, with Capt. Charles 
Wilkes, south seas explorer, as the 
first supervisor. In the late 1840's the 
Gardens were mainly a collection of 
the flora Capt. Wilkes had gathered 
from his journeys to the south Pacific. 
Now Congress annually appropriates 
a little over $81,000 for the mainten- 
ance of the Gardens. 

The present staff is particularly 
proud of the rare collection of orchids, 
which includes every type in exist- 
ence and a number of hybrids, and 
the 150-year-old wisteria vine believed 
to be the Gardens’ oldest plant. 





“Mr. Smith Comes to Town” 


ARLY eight whole pages in Wash- 
ington’s big Telephone Directory 
are devoted to the Smiths—from Miss 
A. to Miss Zelpha. Figuring them at 


International 
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approximately 10 Smiths to the inch 
of type, these eight pages of three 
columns each give the national cap- 
ital 2,400 Smiths in the Telephone Di- 
rectory. But these, of course, do not 
include the hundreds of others who 
make up the various Smith families in 
the “City of Magnificent Distances.” 

That Washington and Washington- 
ians are proud of their Smiths was 
demonstrated last week when the in- 
fluential Washington Board of Trade 
chose one as its president—genial 
Fred A. Smith, 43-year-old realtor and 
banker, In that position he will be the 
leader of a large share of the capital’s 
business and civic activities for the 
next year. 

The Board of Trade’s new boss be- 
gan his business career 27 years ago 
(at 16) as an office boy for one of our 
leading local realty firms. He came to 
Washington from nearby Alexandria, 
Va., where he was born and reared 
and where PATHFINDER’s managing 
editor spent many delight- 
ful Sutnmer vacations 
with Fred, his gracious 
parents and wholesome 
family. In the 27 years 
here, this energetic man 
with a passion for ano- 
nymity has risen from 
office-boy to the execu- 
tive vice presidency of his 
firm. Besides holding vir- 
tually every office in the 
Board of Trade, he has 
been active with other 
business and civic organi- 
zations, 

Following his election 
to this responsible new 
position, Mr. Smith de- 
clared: “The Board of 
Trade is primarily dedi- 
cated to the task of mak- 
ing Washington the 
world’s finest city in 
which to live and work, 
and I sincerely hope that 
during the next year we 
will be able to make im- 
portant contributions to- 
ward that end We recognize 
that the unusual conditions now exist- 
ing require that there be a re-exami- 
nation of many things for which we 
are striving, in the light of the increas- 
ingly heavy demands of the’ national 
defense program. We in Washington 
have a real responsibility in this de- 
fense effort.” 

These heavy defense demands on 
the capital were emphasized only a 
few days previously by John Nolen, 
planning director of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion. For the past six months, Nolen 
and experts of the District Army En- 
gineer’s Office have been gathering 
data on the growth of the Federal 
establishment -in Washington. They 
have found, among other things, that 
the percentage of Federal workers 
here has practically doubled since 
1905, That is, Federal employees now 
comprise about 15 per cent of the 
total population, compared with about 
eight per cent 36 years ago. 
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A lady writes from Iowa: “Your contest questions in the new ‘AMERICA FIRST’ 
CONTEST are too easy.” But, are they? What do YOU think about them? Won’t 
you agree that any American citizen should be able to answer every one of the 20 
questions on this page. Can you? Of course, some research might be required— 
but that’s mighty nice work. 
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Which brings us right down to the point: 
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There’s a “deadline” coming up on Thursday, May 15—at Midnight. If you 
are going to qualify for an INCREASED PRIZE (A Bonus of $500.00 over and above 
the prize-money), your answers to the first 20 questions and your remittance of $1.00 
MUST be post-marked before that hour—Midnight, Thursday, May 15. 
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Then, as winner of the Grand Prize of $2,500.00, you would receive $3,000.00; 
as winner of the Second Prize of $1,200.00, you would receive $1,700.00; as winner 
of the Third Prize of $800.00, you would receive $1,300.00; as winner of the Fourth 
Prize of $500.00, you would receive $1,000.00. 
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AS WINNER, YOU RECEIVE THIS BONUS OF $500.00 JUST BECAUSE YOU 
ENTERED THE CONTEST EARLY. 
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This great contest lasts only SIX WEEKS. Within a week or so after that 
PATHFINDER will then broadcast over the nation another harvest of prize-checks, 
just as it did a few weeks ago at the conclusion of its first big national contest. 
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This time the total of the prize-checks will be larger—IF THE WINNERS ENTER 
THE CONTEST EARLY! 


ona 


You see, every contestant remits 50 cents per week for five weeks—or pays in 
full $2.50 at any time. For this the contestant will be sent after the close of the 
1 Contest a beautiful wall plaque bearing “The American’s Creed” in three colors— 
a handsome decoration for any home. And, every hour you spend on the Contest, 
you will be increasing your knowledge of your country, its history, its Constitution, 
(4 its civil government. 


Of course, the sensible thing is to enter now, while you have time to qualify 
for the INCREASED PRIZES. You do this by filling in your answers to the 20 
guestions on this page, and sending them in with $1.00 on or before Midnight of 
Thursday, May 15. If you are already entered, just return the coupon with your 
answers to Question No. 11 to No. 20, inclusive. DO NOT REPEAT YOUR 
ANSWERS OF LAST WEEK. Substitutions cannot be permitted in this campaign. 
Be sure in your mind the first time. 


So let’s go. 


THIS COUPON QUALIFIES YOU FOR BONUS 






Fill in this coupon with the 20 answers and mail with $1.00 in currency, check or money 
order if you are entering this week; with 60 cents and answers to No. 11 to No. 20, if you 
entered last week. You may, if you wish, remit in full, $2.50, and send no more money 
throughout contest. DO NOT REPEAT YOUR FORMER NSWERS. 


No. 11_|No. 2[_]No. 3[_]No. 4[_]No. 5[_] 
No. 6L_|No. 7L_]No. 8[_]No. 9[_] No. 10[_] 
No. 11 |_| No. 12[_] No. 13[_] No. 14[_] No. 
16 |_| No. 


My Name is 











No. 
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MAIL TO CONTEST MANAGER, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





HURRY! HURRY! FOR INCREAS 





Here Are First 
Strike For $3,00 


Question No. 1 


WHICH STATE IS NICKNAMED 
“THE SUCKER STATE”? 










1. Nevada. 4. Michigan. 
2. Kentucky. 5. Illinois. 
3. Oklahoma. 6. Vermont. 
Question No. 2 Ww 


WHO WAS THE ONLY PRESIDEN 
BORN WEST OF THE MISSISSIPP| 





RIVER? 
1. Lincoln. 3. Hoover. 5. Harding D) 
2. Grant. 4. Coolidge. 6. Pierce ] 


Question No. 3 = 
WHO SAID “MILLIONS FOR DEFENSHg! 
BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE’@” 


1. Patrick Henry. 4. Daniel Webste« 
2. Abraham Lincoln. 5. Stephen Deca 
3. Elbridge Gerry. 6. Charles Pinck: 


Question No. 4 
WHO FIRST FOUNDED A REPUBLICA) 


PARTY IN THE UNITED STATES? 8 


1. Abraham Lincoln. 4. Ulysses S. Grant 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James A. Ga 
4 John Quincy Adams. 6. Benjamin Ha! 








Question No. 5 
WHICH WAS THE NINTH STATE TQ P 
RATIFY THE CONSTITUTION? 


1. Delaware. 5. Rhode Island. 
2. Virginia. 6. South Carolina. 
3. New Hampshire. 7. New York. 

4. Vermont, 8. North Carolina. 





Question No. 6 
WHO WAS THE ABLEST PUBLIC 
FINANCIER IN AMERICAN HISTOR) 


1. Jesse Jones. 
2. Salmon P. 
3. Andrew W. Mellon. 

4. Alexander Hamilton. 

5. William P. Fessenden. 
5. Haym Solomon. 

. Ogden L. Mills. 

. Albert Gallatin. 


ith 


chase. 
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Question No. 7 ° 


WHO WAS CALLED THE “FATHER 0} 
THE CONSTITUTION”? 


1. James Madison. 4. Alexander Hamilt Ht 
2. George Washington.5. Elbridge Ger! O! 
3. Charles Pinckney. 6. Thomas Jefferso! 


Question No. 8 Ja 


NAME ONE FORT CAPTURED IN BAT 
TLE FROM THE BRITISH DURING TH 

WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE WITHOUMoy 
AN AMERICAN SHOT BEING FIREDEy) 


1. Ticonderoga. 4, Vincennes. 
2. Stony Point. 5. Wayne. 
3. Saratoga. 6. McHenry 


Question No. 9 


NAME ONE PRESIDENT WHO WA 
OFFERED A CROWN AS “KING ff. 
OF AMERICA.” I 


Thomas Jefferson. 0 
. John Adams. CC 
. George Washington. 

. Martin Van Buren. 

. Andrew Jackson, 

. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Question No. 10 Bue 
WHO WAS PRINCIPALLY RESPOM 
SIBLE FOR MAKING WASHINGTON 
THE NATION’S CAPITAL? 


1. Alexander Hamilton. 4. John Adams. 
2. Thomas Jefferson. 5. James Monroe. 
3. George Washington. 6. James Madison. 


Only 4 More Weeks 


So hs CO 2D ae 





























AS PRIZES! 


irsth) QUESTIONS-— 
3,00@y Entering NOW 


Question No. 11 


(NAMED §HICH PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
‘E”? ATES, IN TAKING THE OATH OF 
FICE, SWORE HE WOULD “MAIN- 
IN” THE CONSTITUTION INSTEAD 

OF “PROTECT” IT? 


Was! ington. 4. Arthur. 
RESIDEN no Oe y Adams, z oer 
SSISSIPPI Question No. 12 
arding NW MANY STATES OF THE UNION 
ierce BAR THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

FROM THE BALLOT? 

One 4. Six. 
DEFENS#gg Three 5. Seven. 
rTRIBI TE” Five. . 6. Twelve. 
Vebsti Question No. 13 
Pinca HICH PRESIDENT WAS A PROPRI- 

_ OR OF A LIQUOR-SELLING TAV- 


N BEFORE HE BECAME CHIEF 
PUBLICAMPECUTIVE OF THE UNITED STATES? 


MBC 9 Jefferson. 4. Buchanan. 
STATES? By , 5. Johnson. 
y 6. G t ncoln, 6. Harding. 
A. Ua 

lin Harrison Question No. 14 


WHICH WAS THE SECOND TOWN 


STATE 4 het ys IN NEW ENGLAND? 


- Bost 4. Salem. 
TION? Plymouth, 5 Gipuconter. 
nd. nn 6. Provincetown. 
_—. Question No. 15 
lina. HERE IS THE “SHADES OF DEATH” 

SWAMP? 
In South Carolina. 4. In Maine. 

PUBLIC Florida. 5. In Pennsylvania. 
HISTORY@ "" Georgia. 6. In South Dakota, 


Question No. 16 
HAT SECTION OF THE COUNTRY 
‘CE SOUGHT ADMISSION TO THE 
UNION AS A STATE NAMED 


“FRANKLIN”? 
shington. 5. aes . 
linnesota, 6. Kentucky. 
° comes 2 North Dakota. 
mR OF iorida. . 8. ennessee. 
Question No. 17 
r Hamilt HO WAS AMERICA’S GREATEST 
Gel ORATOR IN CONGRESS BEFORE 
Jeffers DANIEL WEBSTER? 
Washington. 4. Fisher Ames, 
i Madison. 5. John Jay. 
D IN BAT \obert Morris. 6. Richard Henry Lee. 
RING TH Question No. 18 © 


Hee pyON, MANY JUSTICES SAT ON THE 
G FIRE FIRST SUPREME COURT BENCH 
: OF THE UNITED STATES? 


5. Five. 
6 SIX. 
7. Seven. 
8. Eight. 
yHO WA Mire Sy. 
“KING Question No. 19 


HO WAS THE FOREMOST WRITER 
0 OPPOSE ADOPTION OF THE 
CONSTITUTION BY THE STATES? 
1 Henry Lee, 4. Gouverneur Morris. 
ler Hamilton, 5. George Clinton. 
. Henry. 6. Samuel Adams. 
Question No. 20 
RESPON HO WAS THE OLDEST DELEGATE 
INGTON ro THE PHILADELPHIA CON- 
——~ STITUTIONAL CONVENTION? 


9 
PAL? imin Franklin. 5. Gouverneur Morris. 










jams. Dickinson. 6. Robert Morris. 
Monroe, Madison. 7. John Rutledge. 
fadison. ck Henry. 8. Rufus King. 








eks WVictory—ENTER NOW 


MIDNIGHT, THU 
LAST HOUR FO 


RSDAY, MAY 15, 
R BIG BONUSES 


GO AFTER THAT $3,000.00 


ee PE ok cea ews See... . wo we $3,000.00 
RE PE we ecco verve —* £eeee 1,700.00 
SEES Se ie Ea —— 4S ... 1,300.00 
SP Peer ——  ——— . 1,000.00 
eres ae ——L~ 8 8©86<re ... 300.00 
Sa eee ——— <a ..- 100.00 
Four Prizes of $59 ........... 0 . 200.00 
hs,  t ' ) | ae 500.00 


Pe te | rr Se 1,200.00. 


IF WINNER 
ENTERS EARLY 


a $7,300.00....°...... $9,300.00 
READ !— RULES OF THE CONTEST — READ ! 


1. The “AMERICA FIRST” Contest is open to all PATH- 
FINDER subscribers or readers except Pathfinder 
employees or members of their families. University 
professors, university instructors or assistants of 
either may not compete. 
The Contest shall consist of 50 questions on the his- 
tory and civil government of th@ United States and 
the Constitution. It shall run for five consecutive 
weeks beginning with the issue of May 3. Ten ques- 
tions each: week for five weeks and all 50 questions 
also on the sixth week. 

3. A Grand Prize of $2,500.00 will be awarded the con- 
testant returning the best or most appropriate an- 
swers to the 50 questions and otherwise complying 
with the rules. Contestants submitting the next most 
nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 
the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in 
the order of their correctness. 

4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant 
is required to send in 50 cents in coin (not stamps) 
with each weekly group of ten answers or a total of 
$2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances the 
contestant will be sent without further cost a beautiful 
wall plaque bearing ‘““The American’s Creed’’ in three 
colors. This will be sent to all contestants after close 
of Contest. 

5. We cannot take into account answers without signed 
names or addresses, nor coupons arriving unduly 


REMEMBER — 


y OU will be rewarded for quick action in this 
great “AMERICA FIRST” Contest. Those who 
enter during the first two weeks—or before Mid- 
night, Thursday, May 15—and who are adjudged 
winners of the first four prizes at the end of the 
Contest will receive bonuses of $500.00 over and 
above the amount of their prize winning. 

This means that if you are adjudged winner of 
the first prize of $2,500.00; the second prize of 
$1,200.00; the third prize of $800.00; the fourth 
prize of $500.00, you will receive $500.00 more 
than the amount of the prize—just because you 
entered early. 


EXTRA COUPON FOR 


te 


Fill in this coupon with the 20 answers and 
order if Pang are entering this week; with 650 
entered 


throughout contest. PEAT 


No. 1 | No. 2[_ | No. 
No. 6 [] No. 
No. Il [| No. 


No. 16 eB No. 


My Name is 
My Address is 


Town or City . 


late cr lost in the mails. By entering the Contest the 
contestant agrees to accept as final the decisions of 
the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 
In the event of ties, additional questions will be sub- 
mitted. In event of final ties, after two such sub- 
missions, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count. 
Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect out- 
come of Contest, will be acknowledged. 
Contestants may send in any number of sets of duly 
qualified answers and each set will be judged as a 
unit, but no individual may win more than one prize, 
If submitting more than one set of answers, the con- 
testant is required to a them distinct by designat- 
ing them “Set 1,”’ “‘Set 2,’’ etc. Each submitted set 
shall entitle the contestant to theglaque referred to 
in Rule 4. As many members of a family may enter 
as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 

10. No person or group of persons who has heretofore 
won $200 or more in any PATHFINDER or other na- 
tional contest shall be permitted to qualify for the 
prizes. If the publisher has evidence sufficient in his 
opinion to indicate that two or more contestants are 
conspiring to prevent the breaking of any tie which 
might arise, or otherwise to prejudice the interests of 
other -contestants, the publisher shall have the right 
to disqualify any and all such contestants as he may 
consider to be engaged in such collusion. 


SPEED COUNTS 


Remember—to qualify for the Bonus of $500 
over amount of prise, you must have sent in 
your answers to the first 20 questions and $1.00 
before Midnight, Thursday, May 15. Of course 
you may pay in full, $2.50,-at any time. 

There is another advantage to entering early: 
You will have the chance to study each 10 ques- 
tions each week during the first five weeks of 
the Contest. You will be enabled to make @ 
better research than if you delay your entrance 
until later. 

Think of these things. Then act. 


a 


© @-)3 


FRIEND OR RELATION 


mail with $1.00 in currency, check or money 
cents and answers to No. 11 to No. 20, if you 


t week. You mets if you wish, remit in full, .560, and send no more money 
DO NOT R YOUR FORMER ANSWERS. 


3[_]No. 4[_]No sl] 
8[_|No. 9[_] No. 
i3|_| No. 

18 [_] No. 


MAIL TO CONTEST MANAGER, PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Japanese claim to have devel- 
oped a method for making gasoline 
from sardines. Sounds fishy. 


This nation is not yet torn by war, 
but here in Washington you can never- 
theless notice a lot of big rents. 


q 
Mother's Day 


ITH “May breathing sweet her 

spring perfumes” comes again 
that day we have individually and na- 
tionally, spontaneously and officially, 
dedicated to the appreciation, the mem- 
ory, of Mother. Since President Wood- 
row Wilson signed a joint resolution of 
Congress in 1914 the second Sunday in 
May for us has been, and will always 
be, Mother’s Day. 

The outstanding quality or virtue 
which we so unreservedly honor and 
revere in the universal or particular 
Mother is that of love. Mother’s love 
is the highest, most complete expres- 
sion of human devotion. It is that 
charity “which suffereth long, and is 
kind.” It is greater than faith or 
hope. We do not have to win, even 
deserve Mother’s love; this sweetest 
expression of nature, this divine bless- 
ing, is poured upon us freely and un- 
selfishly. A Mother’s love is not a 
reward; it is a generous gift of the 
finest thing on earth. 

It is both proper and fitting that we 
should dedicate one day in the annual 
cycle to appreciation of, to gratitude 
toward, Mother—everybody’s Mother. 
But, to paraphrase the immortal words 
of Abraham Lincoln, it is for us, 
rather, to be dedicated to those lofty 
ideals of human affection, forgiveness, 
trust and charity so beautifully ex- 
emplified in Mother love. By turning 
our thoughts once a year to a special 
observance of Mother’s Day we not 
only pay homage and respect to moth- 
erly devotion but we also honor and 
exalt ourselves. 


q 
Pulling Together 


NCREASES in wages and employ- 

ment start more buying; increased 
buying causes higher prices; higher 
prices raise the cost of living; higher 
cost of living brings demands for in- 
creased wages. And thus we have the 
dangerous spiral leading to inflation— 
not the least of the curses of war. 

That has been the result of all past 
wars. And right now some of our 
leaders are urging us to prepare for 
the aftermath of war—to begin to 
cushion the shock of the post-war 


period. The wofse the inflation the 
worse will be the depression after the 
war, they point out. In other words, 
they expect, as a matter of course, 
both war inflation and after-war de- 
pression. 

But neither is necessary any more. 
Inflation with its pumped-up prices 
and high cost of living can be prevent- 
ed. The Germans have shown how it 
can be done, and the British have fi- 
nally swallowed their pride and learn- 
ed their lesson from the enemy. Under 
production and consumption control, 
as now exercised by the British gov- 
ernment, inflation has not only ceased 
to be inevitable but has become prac- 


—— > 4 
Seibel in The Richmond Times-vVispatch 





Pegging Prices to Hold Down a Tornado 


tically impossible, according to eco- 
nomic authority. 

For instance, bread and meat and 
other necessities in England are ra- 
tioned according to price. Whether 
rich or poor, a man can buy only so 
many cents’ worth of butter a week. 
That makes it unprofitable for the 
consumer to bid a higher price, or for 
the producer to demand it. There is 
no incentive for the manufacturer to 
produce more consumer goods, for the 
public is not permitted to buy more. 
The buying power is kept at level of 
controlled production by the regula- 
tion of wages and the imposition of 
taxes and loans. If the loans are not 
forthcoming voluntarily they are 
forced. As a result, prices have re- 
mained fairly stable. 

So well has this system of rigid con- 
trols worked in the war some observ- 
ers predict that it will be carried over 
into peace time, as a stabilizer through 
the post-war depression period. At 
least, it looks more effective than any- 
thing tried yet. The British public 


PATHFINDER 


howled at the very suggestion of ap- 
plying any such “totalitarian” methods 
They were afraid it would grow unti! 
all democratic liberties were lost. Bu 
Communists still harangue against the 
war in Hyde Park, and the govern 
ment leaves the task of replying to 
them in the hands of the public. 


This effective method of supply-and- 
demand control is really nothing new. 
It has been used again and again by 
expeditions which have lost their way 
in the desert or jungle, and by sur- 
vivors from wrecked ships. Such men, 
if under intelligent leadership, severe- 
ly ration their supply of food to make 
it last through the emergency. No man 
is allowed more than any other, and 
every man must accept the same sacri- 
fices. Many a brave and determined 
group has been saved that way. And 
their experiences have left valuabk 
lessons to other groups—even nation 
sized. 





¢ 
Ventriloquists 


HE Germans have had some re- 

markable successes on battlefields 
and in back-stage intrigues, but they 
have been a distinct flop in the pres- 
ent-day popular art of ventriloquism. 
They have sought to play the Bergen 
to 10 different Charlie McCarthys and 
Mortimer Snerds, but they have not 
made it sound real. They can work 
the jaw, but they cannot hide the ac- 
cent, 

“This is Copenhagen talking,” the 
voice would say, but wise old Secre- 
tary Hull detected the gutteral tones 
of Munich, and smiled. That Munich 
voice has spoken in Dutch, Norwegian, 
French, Polish and Rumanian, but 
though it came direct from the dummy 
each time it never sounded any more 
natural than the big wolf imitating 
little Red Riding Hood. Uncle Sam 
was not deceived for a moment, but 
went right on freezing foreign funds 
here, seizing ships and dealing with 
ministers at Washington as representa- 
tives of the governments existing be- 
fore they were ousted by Hitler. 

It is easy enough to make a dummy 
speak, but you must have another 
dummy to listen before you can fool 
anybody. 


g 


Sidney Hillman, labor leader, warn- 
ed Congress against “indicating a lack 
of confidence in labor.” That is a lit- 
tle hard to understand, but the point 
seems to be sOmething like this: Or- 
ganized labor has not won the con- 
fidence of Congress lately, therefore 
Congress has not lost it. So why 
should there be any lack of it? 


€ 


The world has stopped scrapping 
over what is right and is now scrap- 
ping over what is left. 
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Communications 


Your article on “Communications” was 
veyy interesting and reassuring. I had 
read about the work of fifth columnists 
in using secret radio sets and had hoped 
that something might be done about it. 
I always enjoy your editorials and your 
‘presenting” biographies especially, and I 
hope you will be able to keep us as well 
informed about what is going on in our 
country as you have in the past. I am 
glad the President assures us there is to be 
no censorship, except what is absolutely 
necessary for military safety. Such trust- 
worthy editors as you and those of our 
other reputable magazines and newspapers 
deserve to be trusted. 

Mrs. Avis F. Hopkins 
Wilborn, Mont. 
Labor Views 

Why should some of our citizens have 
to drop everything and go into training 
at practically no remuneration at no mat- 
ter what loss to themselves, while others, 
who are already the highest paid workers 
on earth, risk the defeat of Britain and 
slow up our own defense program by 
striking fof this, that, and the other 
things, thereby boosting prices for de- 
fense so future generations will never 
be free from the terrible burden caused 
by our mounting debts? I see no reason 
why government should not fix wages and 
profits if workers and employers will not 
be fair But it all suits Hitler fine 
P I am ashamed of such selfishness 
in my countrymen. 

M. Bennett 
Littleriver, Call. 


* * 7 


The unions certainly are not responsi- 
ble for the indefensible delays in coming 
to agreement over the defense contracts— 
a delay far greater than that caused by all 
the strikes thus far. Neither are they to 
blame for our shortage in aluminum, steel, 
nickel and other materials, or for the 
lack of capacity to produce them in need- 
ed quantities. The responsibility for this 
catastrophe rests with the other side. 
The leaders of both sides, many of them, 
are as regardless of the public interests as 
public enemy No, 1. 

W. C. Rose 
Ashland, Mass. 


* * * 


For a great many years, there has been 
only one union, the A F of L, They seem- 
ed to get along very well; they had some 
trouble, but none of any great magnitude. 
Later years the CIO was formed, and since 
the CIO union has been in existence there 
has been more trouble in all industries— 
at the expense of the taxpaying people. 
Why should this minority be permitted to 
cause so much trouble with the great ma- 
jority of the 130,000,000 people of our 
great U. S. A.? What does this CIO 
labor organization think it is to interfere 
with and hold back the preparedness for 
defending our own life and country? They 
certainly are not thinking of free America. 

O. G. Clark 
Baker, Ore. 


* * * 


Your “Placing the Blame” editorial is 
pretty shallow. You must know that em- 
ployers today in the defense industries 
are making large extra profits. Why 
should workers in these industries be 
satisfied merely not to be laid off or not 
to have their pay cut? Do you really be- 











lieve they should have no share in the 
profits? Strikes are deplorable, but 
so are some attitudes : 

J. F. Roberts 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


+ 

War and its preparation is a national 
tragedy. As a means of enrichment, it is 
the pinnacle of moral treason which wipes 
out the loftiest purpose of any war. Such 
heinous immorality adds fertility to the 
soil wherein Bolshevism, Nazism and our 
own isms grow. Unless everybody (busi- 
ness, labor, gambler, and public) shares 
the privation of the drafted boys this 
war is a dismal mockery and will only 
serve to prepare the ground for the 
next one, and for the enemies of liberty 
to destroy our democracy in a post-war 
depression and chaos. Make this a clean 
war. 

P. A. Lawrence 

Gentry, Ark. 


Robert Todd Lincoln 


With reference to the question as to the 
profession and date of death of Robert 
Todd Lincoln as answered in your issue 
of April 19: Robert Todd Lincoln was by 


15 


profession a lawyer. For many years he 
was the senior member of the Chicago 
firm of Isham, Lincoln & Beale. He pre- 
viously served as captain in the Union 
Army. He was minister, not ambassador 
to Great Britain. The rank of the posi- 
tion was raised to ambassador after Mr. 
Lincoln resigned from the post at London, 
Mr. Lincoln did not.die in Washington, 
but at his country home, Hildane, in 
Vermont, 
Wells Goodykoontz 
Williamson, W. Va. 
a eS 

Definition of international law: an 
honor system observed by nations of 
character and violated by all others. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


In My Father’s House (The Dial 
Press, $2.50)—In this book James 
Street gives us a clear, homelike pic- 
ture of life on a Mississippi farm. It is 
the story of the Abernathy family—Pa- 
pa (Big Hob), Mama, Teenie and Little 
Hob. The tale is told by Little Hob, 
as a 14-year old farm boy, a refreshing 
point of view which affords every 
opportunity to present the “feel” of 
the farm without ever having to philo- 
sophize about it or to apologize for 
self-consciousness. Also, the tragic 
events which befall this family are 
sharply contrasted by Little Hob’s 
manner of telling them. What this 
happy farm boy does not fully under- 
stand or appreciate, the reader does, 
and feels that much more. 

. 2 Sa 

Good Manners in a Nut Shell (Nut 
Shell Publications, $1)—What to do? 
Many of us find our rudimentary idea 
of manners a handicap on various oc- 
casions. Nowadays, however, we have 
no excuse for not knowing the rules 
of etiquette and good manners because 
there are many good etiquette books 
on the market. One of the latest of 
these is a charming little book—only 
180 pages for you busy people—called 
“Good Manners in a Nut Shell,” by 
Sally Bradbeary. In the nut shell 
the author has crowded the essentials 
of customs at the office, while travel- 
ing, at the club, and the etiquette at 
dinners and weddings. The nut shell 
is presented in halves, as questions 
and answers, and the contents are so 
arranged that you can easily flip the 
pages to your weak spots on etiquette 
in the twinkling of an eye. Refresh- 
ingly written, “Good Manners in a Nut 
Shell” represents manners not as the 
bug-bear we usually think them to be, 
but as a key to a happier social life. 

The Shaker Adventure (Princeton 
University Press, $3.) A book about 
the Shakers would be a literary oddity 
even in times of universal accord, like 
a delicately carved period piece in a 
room full of streamlined chromium 
furnishings. In the present chaos of 
world war, such a book seems down- 
right incongruous. Yet it is in such 
times as these that readers can most 
appreciate the relief which this read- 
ing affords from the myriad of avail- 
able texts on the modern progress of 

——_—___—_e-. 
NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK 
GOOD MANNERS 
IN A NUTSHELL 


A delightful etiquette book in the popu- 
lar question and answer form by Sally 
Bradbeary. Divided into six general sec- 
tions covering 54 separate classifications 
from correct conduct of children to the 
proper conduct of both men and women in 
all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, 
everyday information on good manners 
and proper procedure. Sent postpaid for 
only $1. Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D, C.—Adv. 


World’s First Hobby Monument 


misery. This particular work is ex- 
ceptionally well written. In its pages 
Mrs. Marguerite Fellows Melcher 
traces the long and varied history of 
the Shakers’ “Millenial Church” from 
its late 17th century beginnings to the 
present time, 


* - * 


of England (Harper & 
Brothers, $3.50)—These days, when 
our own national defense activities 
are linked up with an aid-to-England 
program, it is surely not amiss to read 
an authoritative, contemporary volume 
of English history. Especially when 
such a work can be both intensely 
serious and most jolly, as is this book 
by Arthur Bryant. There are many 
diverting quotations from Punch. 
Moreover—and this will have particu- 
lar appeal to those who may be suffer- 
ing from an overdose of international 
preachment—there is nary a trace of 
propaganda in all its 338 pages. 


Pageant 





BY ANY OTHER NAME ? 


Sam CASH is the proprietor of a 
grocery store at Auburndale, Fla. 

The barber at Miles City, Mont., is 
Joseph HEROUF. 

PATHFINDER’s new “Printer’s 
Devil” is William (WILL) WORK. 

Two young lady school teachers oc- 
cupying an apartment at the Lucerne 
Hotel in Amarillo, Tex., are Sadie 
SUMMERS and MAY WINTER. 

Walter MOORE DEAR was recently 
elected president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The Chas. F. HALK hatchery at Car- 
thage, IIl., sells chicks as low as $5.90 
per hundred. 

C. K. MAYER was recently elected 
MAYOR of Mankato, Minn. 

Several years ago the elementary 
schools in East Chicago, Ind., had these 
four primary teachers: Miss PARISH, 
Miss DEATHE, Miss SLAUGHTER, and 
Miss COFFIN. 

Add marriages: Miss Ethel May 
FISHBACK to D. C. HAWKES at 
Elmira, N. Y., and Miss SOAPER to 
Mr. RAZOR at Dryden, Tex. (friends 
of the latter couple are already talk- 
ing about little shavers). 


PATHFINDER 


HOBBIES 


T was back in 1930 that a local high 

school instructor suggested a hob- 
by fair for the Federalsburg, Md., high 
school. The school students became 
such ardent hobbyists that the hobby 
contagion spread to their parents, 
Aunt Mary and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and their annual hobby fair 
was the impetus for the First Annual 
Community fair of Federalsburg. 
Recognizing the influence of hobbies 
in the community life, citizens raised 
by popular subscription in four and 
one-half hours enough money to erect 
what they claim to be the world’s 
first hobby monument. The monu- 
ment was unveiled in 1934, Each year 
now the winners of the Annual Hobby 
Fair have their name on bronze plates 
attached to the monument. 


7 * 


The old tongue twister, “The shells 
she sells are sea shells,” neatly fits the 
remunerative hobby of Mrs. Sue Fencl, 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Mrs. Fencl 
makes jewelry from tiny shells found 
on the beaches of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and has kept quite a collection of her 
work. The most interesting part of 
her collection is the jewelry she has 
made from scales of many shapes and 
sizes of the destructive gar fish. The 
gar fish is found in the fresh-water 
canals close to her home in Fort Lau- 
derdale, 


Are you a GOP stalwart who has 
hidden away your Willkie pin? You 
have company, then, with Ray E. 
Cooper, of Chicago, Ill., who, although 
he is silent on his party affiliations, 
has written that he has a collection of 
536 different Willkie and 1940 GOP 
buttons alone. Mr. Cooper has been 
an inveterate collector of a miscel- 
lany of odds ’n’ ends since 1903. Be- 
sides his Willkie pins, he has an ac- 
cumulation of 2,860 distinct specimens 
of metal and celluloid fare tokens: 
462 tin tobacco tags; 18,500 celluloid 
and tin pin-back buttons, and nearly 
400 dog license tags. 


“Know America” 


Answers in Booklet Form! 


ATHFINDER has prepared a 

booklet with all questions and 
suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Each question is accompanied by 
the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Full explanations are given 
as to why the answer to each ques- 
tion was selected, together with ref- 
erences to authorities and citations 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What is the priorities system in the de- 
fense set-up? 


e It is a plan designed primarily to 
implement the purchasing and produc- 
tion of defense material, though pri- 
ority aid may also be given to import- 
ant civilian projects. By means of this 
system, contracts can be graded in the 
order of their importance, and prefer- 
ential treatment can be insured for 
orders which require it. 


* . * 


What was the area of Germany before 
the present war as compared to that of the 
state of lowa? 


e The area of Germany before Sep- 
tember, 1940 ,was 225,258 square miles, 
including Austria and the Sudetenland. 
fhe area of Iowa is 56,147 square 
miles. Germany was four times the 
size of lowa. 


Who were the Democratic candidates for 
president and vice president in 1920? 


e James M. Cox of Ohio was the 
presidential candidate, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York was the candi- 
date for the vice-presidency. Mr. 
Roosevelt was, at that time, assistant 
secretary of navy. 


* * + 


Was Lindbergh’s father a Swedish So- 
cialist? 

e Charles A. Lindbergh’s father 
was the late Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, and was a member of congress 
from the sixth Minnesota district from 
1907-17 as a member of the Republican 
party. He was born in Sweden, Jan- 
uary 20, 1859, but was brought to the 
United States when he was a year old. 


* * * 


How many telephones are there in the 
world? 


® Telephones throughout the world 
number 42,600,000. By a recent count 
there were 2,000 ships at sea with 
which a man telephoning from New 
York could be connected. Of the total 
number of telephones at the beginning 
of last year, the United States account- 
ed for nearly half—20,750,000. New 
York led all other cities with 1,669,964 
phones. The telephone business ranks 
in the billion-dollar class. 


* *. * 


What is the present location of the 
Greek government? 


® King George II and his Greek gov- 
ernment, fleeing the German armies, 
have found temporary haven in Crete, 
the Mediterranean island which was 
the center of early European culture 
some 5,000 years ago. The island is 
80 miles from southernmost Greece 
and lies across the entrance to the 
Aegean Sea. It is within two hundred 
miles of the African coast of Italian 


Libya. Twice as large as Long Is- 
land, New York, Crete has a popula- 
tion of less than 400,000. In its center 
rises the ancient Mount Ida, legendary 
home of the child Zeus. The only 
completely protected anchorage on the 
island is Souda Bay, one of the largest 
and safest ports in the Mediterranean. 
The seat of government is Khania; the 
largest city, Herakleion (Candia). 
Products are olives, oranges, lemons, 
quinces, and other fruits, Farming is 
quite primitive. 


* *. *. 


When did Lincoln deliver the Gettys- 
burg address? 


@ The famous address was made at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on November 19, 1863. 


7 . . 


We hear a lot these days about prime 
contracts. What is a prime contract? 


e A prime contract is an original 
contract between a manufacturer and 
the Army or Navy or some other pur- 
chaser for certain articles or imple- 
ments. The prime contractor fre- 
quently lets out part of the work to 
other manufacturers, who thus be- 
come subcontractors. 


* . * 


Are there any remains of the tower of 
Babel today? 


® The site of the tower of Babel has 
never been determined absolutely, al- 
though it was built, according to the 
Bible, somewhere in Babylon. Exca- 
vations have been made in three dif- 
ferent localities that might have been 
the site of the tower, but its ruins 
have never been discovered. 


Is the exact elevation of Mt. Everest, the 
highest mountain in the world, known? 


e The elevation of Mt. Everest, now 
figured to be 29,002 feet, was deter- 
mined by trigonometrical observation. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Religion: The service and adora- 
lion of God as expressed in forms of 
worship in obedience to Divine com- 
mands. ~ This word comes from the 
Latin religio, meaning taboo or re- 
straint. Two alternative derivations 
have been given: the Latin word rele- 
gere—to gather together, hence to go 
over a subject again in thought, to read, 
collect at a glance; and the Latin word 
religare—to bind or fasten. About the 
13th Century the word came to be 
colored with the latter meaning, par- 
ticularly in that use which restricted 
it to the monastic life with its binding 
rules. Now its most popular usage has 
broadened to mean the obligation by 
which man is bound to God. 
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But further investigation into the value 
of refraction at such altitudes may 
result in placing the summit of this as 
vet unscaled highest peak in the world 
even higher. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your 


You see these ——— 
ick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. -—Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magatine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. —National Sportsman, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, — Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
. ere Farmer, 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
—Christian Herald, —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 

Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs. -——Stiver Screen, 1 yr. 

—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, True Experiences, 1 yr. 

2 yrs. —True Remances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 ff you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address, 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HARD OF HEARING 


CONSIDER YOUR FRIENDS 
Don’t Make Them Shout! 
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Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars and Eattery costs, thereby 
acting as an auxiliary unit to your wearable hear- 
ing aid. If you are hard of hearing and responsible, 
we trust you. Try Ravox for ten days with our 
compliments at no cost whatever to you. Easy 
payment plan if you decide to keep it. 









Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 

680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send me information concerning 

free home trial. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Rice Pudding 


Here’s a filling dessert that may be 
served either hot or cold—baked rice 
pudding. 

© Ingredients: Four cups milk, 
one-half cup rice, two-thirds cup su- 
gar, one-half teaspoon salt, and a dash 
of nutmeg. 

© Directions: Wash rice, mix with 
other ingredients and pour into a but- 
tered pudding dish. Bake for three 
hours in a slow oven, stirring three 
times during the first hour to prevent 
rice from settling. For a richer pud- 
ding, stir in one or two well-beaten 
eggs 30 minutes before pudding is 


done. 
a 


Spoon Bread 


Real spoon bread is of such a con- 
sistency that it must be served from 
the baking dish with a spoon, That 
is the way with the product resulting 
from this recipe. 

@ Ingredients: One cup corn meal, 
one cup dry skim milk, one cup cold 
water, two cups boiling water, two 
eggs (beaten), three tablespoons melt- 


ee fat and one and a half teaspoons 
salt. 

e Directions: Mix the dry ingredi- 
ents and combine with one cup cold 
water. Beat until smooth, then add 
two cups boiling water, stirring con- 
Stantly until the mixture thickens. 
Blend a small amount of this with the 
beaten eggs, then combine all the in- 
gredients. Pour into greased hot pan 
or baking dish and cook in hot oven 
for 45 minutes, Serve from baking 
dish, 


Week’s Hints 


@ To make a broom last longer, 
hang it from the handle rather than 
allow it to rest on its bristles. 


gG Paint on window panes and 
other glass can be removed with a 
solution of strong, hot vinegar. 


G@ To avoid smudges on freshly 
washed clothes, give clothes-lines and 
clothes-pins periodic washings. 


@ A rubber band will prevent bob- 
bins and spools of thread from un- 
winding and becoming tangled. 


g A piece of bread put into the pot 
where cabbage, broccoli or other 
greens are boiling will prevent the dis- 
agreeable odor. 


HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Outdoor Room 


More and more the activities of the 
average American family move out- 
doors in the spring and remain there 
until fall. A large part of the fun of 
this carefree life is the cooking and 
serving of meals out of doors in the 
summer, As a result, the practice has 
increased in popularity in the past few 
years until outdoor dining has become 
an accepted custom. 

To enjoy dining under the trees and 
Stars does not entail a great deal of 
expense. Many homes, even the small 
ones, have porches or terraces located 
conveniently to the kitchen where ta- 
bles and chairs or benches may be 
arranged. Even older homes, which 
unfortunately do not have terraces or 
porches accessible from the kitchen, 
may be provided with an outdoor 
room by making a few minor adjust- 
ments, such as cutting new doorways, 
etc, 

In planning any outdoor room, how- 
ever, one of the essentials is privacy. 
Unless the lawn or garden is bordered 


Around The Clock in Simple-To-Sew Patterns 


MONOGRAM 11206 


Zi 


2905. Here's a dress that’s easy enough for even a 
beginning dressmaker. You'll like its cool ore and 
flattering uplift waist. Sizes 14 to 46. Size 36, 3 yds. 
39-in. fabric. 

2828. This is the dress you'll wear and wear all 
Summer long, it’s so “‘right.’’ Your own initials on 
the pocket lend a smart touch. Sizes 16 to 52. Size 
36, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric. Monogram Pattern No. 
11206 must be ordered separately. 


$257. For casual Summer days, make yourself this 
ballerina playdress. It does wonderful things for your 
figure, and a cover-up bolero is included in the pat- 
tern. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 342 yds. 39-in. fabric 
for playdress; 1‘, yds. for bolero. 


2926. At last! A jumper with the new lowered 
waist-line and up-to-the-minute front skirt fullness 
is yours for the making. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 15% 
yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 3 yds. for jumper. 


2645. For days in town, luncheons, bridge parties 
or any Summer-time occasion, choose this becoming 


frock cut on slim, soft lines. Sizes 14 to 42. Size 36, 
312 yds. 39-in. fabric. 

2887. Here’s a sunback dress that’s designed espec- 
ially for the woman who takes a larger size. The but- 
ton-front makes it easy to wash and iron. Sizes 36 to 
48. Size 36, 2%, yds. 39-in. fabric for dress; 1'% yds. 
for bolero. 

2884. This easy-to-make sunsuit is an —— 
able in the small child’s wardrobe. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
Size 2, 46 yd. 35-in. fabric, 4g yd. contrasting, 2'2 Fy 
braid for sunsuit; 44 yd. 35-in. for bolero. 


Each pattern 15 cents. Don’t forget to send 
for your copy of the Summer Fashion Book when 
you order your pattern. It’s 15 cents—only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, ast West 19th 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


a2645 
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with ornamental trees or shrubbery, 
this can be provided by a stockade 
fence or vines on trellises. Trees are 
not absolutely essential, but they do 
add to the beauty and make noonday 
juncheons more pleasant. Flagstones, 
prick, or concrete make ideal walks 
andgfloors. 

Provision should also be made for 
equipping the terrace with an electric 
outlet so that lamps may be connected 
after dark. This outlet will come in 
handy for attaching cooking appli- 
ances, such as grills, coffee-makers, 
etc. But an outdoor fireplace is even 
more economical and satisfactory for 
cooking. One can be erected on a 
small plot of ground with few mate- 
rials. Besides, it will do much to com- 
plete the scene and add to the pleasure 
of outdoor activities. 

Stealth wiles oe P 


Briefs 


q This is the season when owners 
of summer homes, lodges or cabins by 
the sea are finding that some of win- 
ter’s ravages must be repaired. 


G To remove an old calcimine fin- 
ish from walls, soak it thoroughly with 
hot water applied with an old brush, 
then remove with a sponge. 


q Lining the basement walls with 
insulating board will help to eliminate 
the dampness usually found there. 


q Sometimes papering the ceiling of 
rooms in color—instead of the usual 
white paper—adds to the attractive- 
ness. 


q The dirt, litter and inconvenience 
of re-roofing can be avoided by apply- 
ing the new roof directly over the 
old shingles. 





~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


MINNESOTA 


Nickname—“Gopher”; “North Star’. 

Motto—L’etoile du Nord (The Star of 
the North). 

State Flower—Cypripedium (Moc- 
casin Flower). 

Area—84,682 sq. mi. (11th in rank). 

Population—2,792,300 (18th in rank; 
34.9 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

[lliteracy—Whole state, 1.3 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$5,057,000,000 
(51,919 per capita). 

Settled—1805. 

Entered Union—1858. 

Capital—St. Paul (Pop. 288,023). 

Largest City — Minneapolis (Pop. 
189,971). 

Government—Legislature consists of 

senate of 67 members and a house of 
epresentatives of 131 members. Rep- 

sented in Congress by two senators 

id nine representatives. 

Governor—Harold Stassen (Rep.); 
‘crm two years; salary $7,000. 

Products—Lumber, iron ore, flour, 
feed, meats, paper, motor vehicles and 
parts, dairy products, wheat, corn, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
ton Democrats polled 644,196 votes 
and Republicans 596,274. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 11. 








MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing - 


Mr. District Attorney (Republic)— 
A popular radio program has been put 
“in pictures” by Republic. Fans who 
like rackets, melodrama and chase cli- 
maxes will enjoy the struggles of a 
rising young district attorney who is 
attempting to break up a ring of muni- 
cipal grafters. A crack newspaper- 
woman aids and abets his efforts. A 
sinister rackéteer czar almost thwarts 
his attempts, bringing the plot to an 
exciting climax. Dennis O’Keefe, 
Florence Rice, and Peter Lorre have 
the leads in “Mr. District Attorney.” 
Lorre, as the ruthless Mr. Hyde, steals 
the acting laurels. 

A Girl, a Guy and a Gob (RKO- 
Radio): Remember the days when 
Harold Lloyd was one of the movies’ 


Miss Ball is the Girl with the Guy and Gob 


goofiest funnymen? Now Mr. Lloyd 
has returned to the movies, not as the 
star, but as the producer of a new 
harum-scarum film tagged “A Girl, a 
Guy and a Gob.” This film includes all 
the hilarity and lacks all the plot of 
the former Lloyd films. The Girl is 
Lucille Ball; the Guy is Edmond 
O’Brien; and the Gob is George Mur- 
phy, who, you will remember, also 
dances for a living. These three frolic 
through one sequence after another, 
such as staging a cops and robbers 
game in the parlor and playing the 
“Spring Song” backwards. 


* * * 


That Hamilton Woman (United Art- 
ists)—You have heard, no doubt, of 
England’s great naval hero, Horatio 
Nelson, and the battle of Trafalgar. 
In “That Hamilton Woman” you will 
have a chance to see the movie version 
of the life of this extraordinary man 


and his love affair with Lady Hamil- | 


ton, wife of the English Ambassador to 
Naples during the Napoleonic wars. 
Moreover, the beauteous Vivien Leigh 





of “Gone With the Wind” fame plays 
the titular role, and Laurence Olivier 
is cast as the Hero of Trafalgar. The 
action in the film alternates between 
the naval engagements of Lord Nelson 
and his tragic love affair with Lady 
Hamilton. On various appropriate oc- 
casions, Alexander Korda, director, 
slows up the plot to sermonize on the 
evils of dictators, whether of the Na- 
poleonic era or of any other time. Miss 
Leigh and Mr. Olivier are supported in 
this latest historical film by Alan Mow- 
bray, Gladys Cooper, Henry Wilcoxon, 
Gilbert Emery, and Luis Alberni. 


— Needle Designs——— 
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Needlewoman’s Pride 


2738—This cross-stitch cloth with its applique effect 
attributes to the gayety in your entertaining. Num- 
ber contains full details. 

2724—The daintiness of this crocheted spread is sure 
to delight you. Number contains full details. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 


instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND-~ 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
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INFLATION II- 


(Continued from page 3) 


$1,000 a year, no more nor less. A man 
in Austria with a fixed income of 
$3,000 a year found in 1923 that it was 
just enough to get him three steins of 
beer. 

It will be recalled that in the quota- 
tion describing Germany’s condition 
under inflation it was said that “wage 
rates were recalculated daily.” Wage 
earners suffer the least in such times, 
but even they do not escape. There is 
always a lag between rising prices and 
rising wages, There is far more of a 
lag in the case of salaried persons, 
like the millions of Government, state 
and city employees, and even the em- 
ployees in banks, insurance offices and 
other such institutions. They would 
probably get salary adjustments from 
month to month, or year to year, while 
the dollar would be dropping lower 
from day to day. 

But there would be no adjustments 
at all for people with fixed incomes. 
Those who have saved up for a rainy 
day or for old age and have their all in 
savings deposit boxes, would be out 
of luck. The same is true for those 
depending on life insurance policies— 
and these two groups represent nearly 
$150,000,000,000. With inflation like 
that of Germany or Russia that money 
would buy only a sandwich or two. 
And the Government could pay off the 
national debt by one turn of the print- 
ing press. Government and corpora- 
tion bonds might as well be used to 
start a fire, and all those owning mort- 
gages as well have that much blank 
paper. Only the ones smart and active 
enough to run out in time and put all 
their money into real estate or some- 
thing durable would have anything. 

To prevent such a catastrophe, or a 
large part of it, we have already seen 
what is necessary. Civilian purchas- 
ing power must be kept in equilibrium 
with production for civilian use. We 
must keep civilian supply and demand 
balanced even if the heavy hand of the 
law must be laid on one end of the 
scales. The purchasing power, or de- 
mand, is now growing heavier through 
the pouring out of Government money 
in the rearmament program, If con- 
sumer goods can be increased as fast 


‘as the purchasing power there will 


still be a balance and no sharp rise in 
prices. We should be spending more 


From The New York Times 


Worth the Price of a Ticket to Us All 


money and getting more goods, and 
the only change would be a higher 
standard of living. 

That is where we stand now, accord- 
to Leon Henderson, the price-fixer, 
head of OPACS (see page 21). This 
country since last June, he said, “has 
produced more goods and _ services 
than it, or any other nation, ever did 
in a like number of months. We pro- 
duced 11 per cent more industrial 
goods than 1929.” But, he cautioned, 
we paid out only $4,000,000,000 for de- 
fense needs. Next year $20,000,000,000, 
or more, will go for defense needs, and 
that may mean a scarcity of consumer 
goods and a temptation for competitive 
bidding.. That is where the increased 
production remedy may cease to be 
effective and a dose of price-fixing re- 
quired. Prices have.already been fixed, 
of course, on a few materials in which 
scarcity has developed. 

The Government which, like the rest 
of the world, has learned a great deal 
about finances since 1918, is moving 
on three fronts to maintain our eco- 
nomic system in balance, It is (1) ex- 
panding the supply of consumer goods 
where possible; (2) controlling prices 
where necessary, and (3) curtailing 
consumer buying power to narrow the 
gap between the demand for goods 
and the supply of goods. 

“Remember,” warns Mr. Henderson, 
“one man’s price is another man’s cost, 
and that a price rise anywhere along 
the line leads to cumulative price in- 
creases.” He figured that a rise of $5 
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a ton in the price of steel would rep: 
sent, approximately, a five per cent i 
crease in the corporate income ta 
Also, that a rise of one point in the 
levél of prices might cost the country, 
half a billion dollars. 


Now let us look at the money end 
of the scale, where Secretary of t 
Treasury Morgenthau is working 
keep the balance. In submitting { 
Congress his tax bill by which he p: 
posed to raise an additional $3,600... 
000,000 for defense, the Secretary sai: 
one purpose of the measure was ‘ 
prevent a general rise in prices |) 
keeping the total volume of moneta: 
purchasing power from outrunni! 
production.” He frankly stated th: 
he sought “to reduce the amount 
money that the public can spend for 
comparatively less important things 

Mr. Morgenthau did not get specif 
about general economy and cutti: 
down expenses everywhere, pub! 
and private, until directly questione: 
on the subject. He then took a fir 
stand against such items as the $450) 
000,000 for parity payments in t! 
agricultural bill, which, he said, wou! 
equal a six per cent normal tax « 
corporations. “If Congress passes it 
he said, “we will have to ask increas: 
in our taxes.” He also mention 
$500,000,000 for soil conservation pa: 
ments; $300,000,000 for the CCC; $370) 
000,000 for the National Youth Admi 
istration and said that the items 
$200,000,000 for roads and $80,000,000) 
for postal subsidies should be “re-e> 
amined.” 

Economists outside the Administra 
tion have been much more outspoke: 
on the necessity of “cutting to t! 
bone” all spending outside the defen 
program. Dr. Leland R. Robinson, a 
authority on business economics 
warned labor that demanding high: 
wages contributed directly to highe: 
living costs, and declared that infla 
tion could be avoided only if “cou: 
ageous, prompt, and intelligent action 
be taken,” and if the people abandon 
a passive role and “fight side by si: 
with our Government against this ogr: 
of High Cost of Living, using our bar: 
fists if necessary.” 

The Government’s finance plan for 
the next fiscal year calls for the spend- 
ing of about $19,000,000,000, of whic! 
it proposes to raise some $12,700,000 
000 by taxes old and new, and upwar:! 
of $6,000,000,000 by borrowing fro: 
the people—through the sale of sa\ 
ings stamps, “baby bonds” and other 
issues, Al] authorities agree that in 
flation with high prices can be avoid 
ed if the public will cooperate in eco 
omizing, paying heavy taxes and lend- 
ing to the Government. Are we, th 
people, ready to use our money this 
way, instead of buying things we’! 
like? Leaders say they are confiden'! 
of such cooperation. 

“How much is it worth to be a fre 
man, living in a free land?” asked 
Mr. Morgenthau. “Hitler could wi! 
no victory today,” declared Mr.- Hen 
derson, “that would be more destruc 
tive to democracy than uncontrollable 
prices in this country.” 
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Leon Henderson 
TP\HERE is many a Washington ob- 
server who believes that our form- 
al entrance into a wartime economy 
occurred one day last January. It was 
at a meeting of scrap iron and steel 
dealers, called by Leon Henderson, 
the then National Defense Advisory 
Commission member whose job it was 
to keep an eye on prices. 

Scrap makes up a good part of the 
raw material for new steel. Hender- 
son told the dealers their price was 
unreasonably high—and to get it 
down, or else. When he walked into 
the meeting, scrap was $24 a ton; when 
he walked out, it was $22. 

Just a few weeks ago Henderson 
met another “price situation,” but 
with a difference, This time the prod- 
uct was steel itself. Prices had not 
yet risen, but, with capacity produc- 
tion, unlimited demand and recent 
wage increases, there were fears they 
might begin to spiral. While steel men 
were meeting, Henderson simply 
“froze” prices where they were. And 
this time he issued not a plea backed 
by a threat, but an order. 

For the old.NDAC and its price divi- 
sion was gone, Leon Henderson heads 
a new office, the OPACS. On a par 
with William S. Knudsen’s OPM, Hen- 
derson’s Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply has control of 
prices and priorities over virtually 
everything made in the country. Leon 
Henderson, tough, two-fisted and most 
dynamic and executive of the New 
Dealers, has become one of the most 
important men in the United States. 

Leon Henderson’s ancestors were 
among the early Swedes who sailed 
up the Delaware, landing on the New 
Jersey shore. He says: “If they’d land- 
ed on the other side they would have 
hit the rich land of Pennsylvania—and 
everything would have been different.” 
Leon was born at Millville, N. J., on 
May 26, 1895. His father, Chester Hen- 
derson, had a farm but little else. That 
did not deter Leon from entering 
Swarthmore College, where he was 
probably the busiest man on the camp- 
us. He had 14 sources of income, 
from public stenography to 25-cent- 
an-hour gardening—besides which he 
managed to play football and basket- 
ball and study economics. 

He finished college after taking out 
two years for war, during which he 
rose from private to captain of ord- 
nance, After teaching economics at 
several universities, he erupted into 
public life in 1924 during Gifford Pin- 
chot’s first term as governor of Penn- 
sylvania, In Pinchot’s brain trust he 
created a furore by cutting the pay 
of some political employees and rais- 
ing that of some non-political ones. 
With the next administration, Hender- 
son’s one $5,000 job was split up into 
five jobs paying $28,000 - 

Henderson went to New York in 





ig? 





Berryman, The Washington Star 


Henderson: “The New Deal’s Joshua” 


1925 as director of consumer credit 
for Russell Sage Foundation. For nine 
years he was the terror of the loan 
sharks, against whom he helped enact 
laws in 30 states. In 1934, a violent 
critic of the way NRA codes were 
being run, he attended an NRA con- 
sumers’ meeting in Washington. Vi- 
tuperative General Hugh Johnson, 
awestruck by a man who could out- 
statistic, out-shout and out-argue him, 
named his critic chief of NRA’s eco- 
nomic research and planning division. 
There Henderson emerged as a recog- 
nized New Dealer—but one who could 
trade plain talk with business men and 
get along with them. 

ENDERSON has had his ups and 

downs in public life, But his su- 
perb self-confidence and the prodigious 
energy packed in his 200-pound frame 
never. desert him. He also has a vast 
memory for statistical facts, and a 
flare for drawing the right conclusions 
from them. In 1934, while other econ- 
omist hemmed, Henderson boldly 
predicted a boom. He was right. 
Again, in 1937, as consulting econ- 
omist for WPA, he just as loudly 
shouted that curtailment of spending 
was bringing a depression. Again he 
was right, and largely influenced the 
President’s 1938 spending program. 


After that his reputation grew as a 
tough, blunt, get-things-done man, In 
1939 the President put him on the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
—from which he still draws his sal- 
ary—and also on the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. Now on 
OPACS, the New Deal’s powerhouse 
economist has almost the power over 
prices held by Bernard Baruch on the 
War Industries Board of 1917. It is sig- 
nificant that he is close to, admires 
and is admired by Mr. Baruch, who 
considers Henderson one of the few 
competent students of World War in- 
dustrial control. Many persons are 
curious to see whether Henderson will 
stick by his present method of en- 
couraging increased production and 
attacking specific price problems, or 
whether he will finally seek an over- 
all price control. 


~~ 





Here’s Your Flag For 
Decoration Day 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all display our pride in that we are 
Americans and flaunt Old Glory as a 
symbol of the liberty and justice we 
are privileged to enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes. 
By guaranteeing to purchase a large 
quantity of flags, a world-famous flag 
maker has agreed to supply us with 
American flags at a price that enables 
us to extend this opportunity to you. 


> 4 ————————————————————————————— . 
Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
made American flag, size 5 {t. by 3 ft., of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, 
with sewed stripes and printed stars; a 
sturdy, 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 
lacquered in blue, with gilt knobs, and @ 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-iron holder, 
which may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 
ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 


For Doing Us A Favor 











* * 


This complete flag outfit will be mail- 
ed post-paid to any person residing in 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions. 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 


Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
{o you at once and at our expense in re- 
turn for doing PATHFINDER this favor. 
The two subscriptions must be NEW and 
NOT YOUR OWN. Each must be paid for 
by the person to whom the magazine will 
be sent—gift subscriptions will not be 
accepted under this offer. 


oe, 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SACRES & INDEPENDENCE 


Pt 


A Practical 


Guide to the 
Selection 


and Manage- 
ment of the 


Small Farm 





Security, comfort and even luxury may come to the 
family that owns and wisely operates a small farm, 
according to M. G. Kains, the author, a learned man, 
a Bachelor of Science and Master of Arts, degrees se- 
cured through college, the hard way, backed up by 
practical experience in the fields. This book tells how 
@ small 5-acre tract can supply the food requirements 
of the family and also produce an abundance to sell 
at higher prices than the general market. 


Valuable information is given on how to select, 
finance, stock, and develop a small tract of land. 
Points out mistakes to avoid and methods that assure 
success. Emphasizes importance of water, sanitation, 
drainage, irrigation. Also tells how to enhance crop 
yields and —e soil conditions; explains how to 
treat neglected orchards already on the place, and 
how to start and care for new ones; how to plant 
berry patches and vineyards, how to avoid losses of 
nursery stock. 


Discusses the pros and cons of frult and vegetable 
crops, dairy cows, hogs, ultry and bees; shows how 
to store perishable products and suggests selling meth- 
ods that pay bigger profits. Covers virtually every 
problem of the small farm owner. The New York Times 

arden and farm expert says this about this valuable 
Book: “*. . , detailed advice and explanation on every 
topic treated leaves little chance for even the ignorant 
and unskilled person to go wrong in his farming oper- 
ations if he is intelligent enough to trust his guide 
and follow directions.”’ 

NO, 24—Sturdy cloth binding, 400 pages, ccmpre- 
hensive, easily-located subject index, with gold- 
mine of information. $2 
Gpecial.: Postpaid in U. S. .........ccccccees . 


NO. 24a—COMMON SENSE IN HOME DECORATION. 
Large 309-page book by Carl Maas tells what to do 
for a handsomer, more livable home. Practical from 
cover to cover, jam-packed with useful information. 
Will help you solve any decorating problem. $2 75 
EE NOS, Ui cx 0 Wesne eee eGews 60seecese . 


Home Repairs Made Easy 


YOU CAN 
FIX IT 


Tells you just 
what to do to 
fix 1001 things 
around the 
House. 


An encyclopedia of 
home repairs. Com- 
plete, practical, up 
to date. Covers 
everything in the 
house, from cellar 
to roof — including 
home _ appliances, 
from air condition- 
ing to washing ma- 
chines. If your cel- 
lar is damp; if your 
furniture needs re- 
upholstering; if 
your heating system 
breaks down; if your 
iron won’t work; if 
your radio or plumb- 
ing “acts up’’—this 
book tells HOW to 
locate the trouble 
and WHAT to do to fix it. If you own or rent a house, 
you need this book. It is the complete 
guide to home repairs. YOU CAN IT... ® 


THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK, by C. B. 
Smith. Authentic, simple information to help you 
repair, remodel, rebuild or build a home. Gives plans 
from colonial mansions to the prefabricated houses of 
tomorrow. Whether you own or rent a home, whether 
you are ——s of building some day, here is a book 
of a thousand short-cuts and money-savings. A clear, 
concise explanation of home buildi 
that anyone will understand. SPECIAL.. e 


GARDENING SHORT CUTS. By M. G. Kains a 
famed gardening expert. Presents many new and novel 
ways to take the drudgery out of gascocens 

‘CIAL e 








as well as making it profitable. SPE 


A GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS. By Norman Taylor. 
An ideal nature-lover’s field book. Shows how to 
identify any wild flower. 

Over 500 accurate drawings. SPECIAL... e 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St.N.E., Washington, D.C, 
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Square Puzzle 


Draw a large square on a piece of 
paper. Then divide that square into 
64 small squares and number them (left 
to right) from one to 64. Now shade 
the fourth, 14th, 17th, 29th, 34th, 48th, 
5ist and 63rd squares. When that is 
don*, place buttons, checkers or some 
other counters on the shaded squares. 
By this time you have no doubt ob- 
served that no two of the shaded 
squares or counters are in line—either 
horizontally, vertically or diagonally. 
The puzzle is to move any three of the 
counters to white or unshaded squares 
and still have no two of the eight coun- 
ters in line—horizontally, vertically 
or diagonally, Try it, 


—_—_————— or 


Anagrams 

This week’s anagrams, with special 
meaning to PATHFINDER readers, 
were contributed by an Ohio fan. As 
usual, you rearrange the letters in the 
given words, plus the additional let- 
ters, to form other (in this case, sig- 
nificant) words: 


1. TAP plus H gives .......... 
2. DINER plus F gives ........ 
3. SAWING plus H gives ........ 
4. NO plus T gives ............ 
5. DIRTIST plus C gives ........ 
6. COLUMBA plus I gives ........ 


Answers to last week’s anagrams: 
1. TRENDS. 2. SAILOR. 3. ASPIRES. 
4, SECTION. 





Brain Teaser 


A farmer owned a flock of chickens. 
He sold a friend half of the flock and 
half a chicken over; then he sold his 
neighbor a third of what remained 
and a third of a chicken over; a fourth 
of what remained and a fourth of a 
chicken over was sold to another 
neighbor, and his brother bought a 
fifth of what remained and a fifth of 
a chicken over. After these sales had 
been made, the farmer had just 23 
chickens left. If no chicken was 
divided in any way by the sales, how 
many chickens were there in the orig- 
inal flock? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The amount 
of the old debt was $60, 


OO Oo 


Smiles 

Ben—What’s harder than buying 
a present for a girl who has every- 
thing? 

Bill—Buying one for a girl who 
wants everything. 


Judge—Have you anything to offer 
the court before sentence is passed on 
you? 

Culprit—Nothing, Your Honor; my 
lawyer has taken my last cent, 





Teacher—And what lesson do we 
learn from the busy bee? _ 
Smart Boy—Not to be stung. 


Minister—So God sent you two little 
brothers, Dorothy? 

Dorothy—Yes, and He only knows 
where the money’s coming from. | 
heard Daddy say so. 


Doctor (examining patient) —Do 
you get plenty to eat? 

Patient—Yes, doctor; 
ways hungry. 

Doctor—Do you drink? 

Patient—No, doctor. 

Doctor—Do you swear? 

Patient—No, doctor. 

Doctor—Do you run around nights? 

Patient—No, doctor. 

Doctor—Do you feel pains on each 
side of your head? 

Patient—Yes, doctor, I do. But I 
can’t understand it. 

Doctor — Well, I understand it. 
Trouble is, my man, that your halo is 
too tight, 


but I’m al- 


Helen—Do you believe the saying 
that there are always as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught? 

Thelma—I’m not quite sure. 
uncaught ones must be smarter. 


The 





Exercise For Health—— 
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Middle Age Starts at Middle 


That discouraging matronly bulge at the waist! You 
push it in, girdle it in, but out it pops—unless you 
exercise it away! 

Middle age begins at the middle. Abdominal mus- 
cles may get slack as early as twenty-five, and when 
they do, it means a thickening waist, drooping shoul- 
ders, a forward head and then—a ‘‘dowager’s hump.’ 
You’ll be looking old while still young. 

Our 32-page booklet has exercises to remedy those 
figure faults, too. Tells how to correct poor posture, 
faults of shoulders, bust, arms, waistline. Gives exer- 
cises to relieve foot troubles, constipation, nervous 
tension, also a daily routine for the entire 


Send 15c in coins for your copy of “Best Exer- 
cises for Health and Beauty’ to PATHFINDER 
. Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


185—“‘Swing’s the Thing in Golf.” 
130—*‘World’s Best-Loved Poems.” 
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POETRY CORNER 


The Guy in The Mirror 














me 


. When you get what you want in your 
do we : 
; struggle for self, 
j And the world makes you King for a day, 
f hen go to the mirror and look at your- 
self, 
F And see what that guy has to say. 
0 little 
For it isn’t a man’s father, or mother, 
knows or wife, 
ym. J Whose judgment upon him must pass; 
The feller whose verdict counts most in 
his life, 
Is the guy staring back from the glass. 
pape 5 He’s the feller to please, never mind all 
; the rest, 
m_ al- For he’s with you clear up to the end, 
And you’ve passed your most dangerous, 
3 difficult test 
If the guy in the glass is your friend. 
H You may be like Jack Horner and “chisel” 
3 : a plum, 
ights? NS And think you’re a wonderful guy. 
4 But the man in the glass says you’re only 
1 each : a bum, 
K If you can’t look him straight in the eye. 
But | F You ean fool the whole world down the 
, pathway of years, 
d it. : And get pats on the back as you pass, 
alo is 3 But your final reward will be heartaches 
Fi and tears 
4 If you’ve cheated the guy in the glass. 
; ij —Courtesy, Niagara Falls Smelting & 
saying ; Refining Corp. 
ish in i ee ae Sees 
The Life 


Life is a winding highway 
With milestones set for years; 
Here and there are the toll gates, 
But tolls are paid in tears. 


The road is rough and dreary, 
: But flowers strew the way; 
& Look up and see the beauty, 
Before the close of day. 


Dwell not upon the roughness, 
Enjoy the scenes aroun’; 

Get out of life all joy due, 
And cast your troubles down. 


_— 


i Life is just a step or two 
; Along this rugged road; 
So pick the roses by the way, 
And lighten up your load. 


Point out to friends along the way, 





j The beauties all around; 
é Look beyond the stony highway, 
A Where the joys are profound. 
W. M. Hinman 
Adair, Ill. 
a Ooo 
f 
i They Met But Once 
f 
: They met but once, 
st! You : They’d never met before; 
ss you : oi 
: They met but once, 
1 mus- And both were stricken sore. 
i when 
shoul- _ . 
ump.’ They never met again, 
tree lis easy toa explain; 
osture, They met but once : 
S exer- An auto and a train. 


— —Grenville Kleiser 


New York, N. Y. 
ee 
Where Freedom Reigns 
In this land of peace and plenty, 
Here where freedom reigns supreme, 
Let us contemplate the real 
And never take time to dream. 
If we face the future bravely, 





Thrift will follow as we go. 
Then our lives will be real happy, 
For we reap just what we sow. 


Let us sing “God Bless America”— 
Now let us make the welkin ring; 
Send our voices to high heaven 
And drown out every evil thing. 
C. L. Wakefield 
Endicott, Wash. 
—— we 
Darkness and Light 
When life’s skies are overcast 
With clouds, hung black and low, 
When days are bleak with coldness, 
Or gales are wont to blow, 
We cannot see that wee patch 
Up there in faintest blue; 
But must await brighter rays 
To bring their comfort through. 
For with the coming sunshine, 





23 


The smell of new, damp sod, 
Our doubts and fears find surcease— 
We feel the smile of God. 
—Anna Biedel Weitz 
Endicott, Wash. 





Experience is what you get when you're 
looking for something else. 








More Comfort Wearing 


FALSE TEETH 


Here is a pleasant way to overcome 
loose plate discomfort. FASTEETH, an 
improved powder, sprinkled on upper 
and lower i holds them firmer so 
that they feel more comfortable. No 
gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
It’s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sour. 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath), Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 


minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines @liminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds 'em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each t- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


RAWLEIGH MEN make good money. Supply every- 

day household necessities to Rawleigh routes of 800 
family users. Ambitious men can make good earn- 
ings at start. We furnish everything but the car. 
Write today. Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-A-PAT, Freeport, 
Til. 








_ BOOKS 


WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 
An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marriage. 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ. 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
HOUCHINS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Educational, Re- 
creational, Cultural: Intensely Human Welfare. 
Box 7, Beckley, W. Va. 


CLINICS 


FREE BOOK—to Piles, Fistula, Stomach and Colon 

sufferers. 122 pages. Illustrated. Latest institu- 
tional methods. Write today. McCleary Clinic, 
2582 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL Pe 


CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational Books, 

slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and bargain Catalog Free. 
Write Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. D-234, 
Chicago. 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SPECIAL WORK FOR MARRIEB WOMEN—Earn to 

$23 weekly and your own dresses Free. No can- 
vassing, no investment. Write fully, giving age, dress 
size. Fashion Frocks, Dept. EE-1029, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MEDICAL 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinar 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford. Kansas. 





MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflammation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball’s enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothing 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 6307 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


FREE FOLDER ... gall bladder, sluggish liver, sour 

stomach, heartburn, halitosis, belching, gas, con- 
stipation, loss of appetite and other gnawing symp- 
toms of gastric hyperacidity, commonly known as acid 
indigestion. Over twenty years of success. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for free folder, ‘‘The Truth.”’ 
E. V. Townsend, Division 9, 628 W. Broadway, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 





ae. ay MISCELLANEOUS _—- 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Re- 
funded. 100,000 Satisfied Users. Newell Pharmacal 
Co., 89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


ANTS— TERMITE RIDDANCE. Send dime and 

—_nmipes self-addressed envelope. Box 12 Cataract, 
is 

_____EC NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 

MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained practical 
nurse Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 

cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-5, Chicago. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 


JACOB STAINER VIOLIN. Made in 1676. Fine Con- 
— wonderful volume. Mary Roderick, Hurrah, 
asn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. Don't 

delay. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence 
A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 1D37 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in our 





service. Information on subject of obtaining a t- 
ent and marketing an invention supplied withbut 
charge. Write us personally. McMorrow & Berman, 


Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-R Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. eee 


______ PHOTO ALBUMS aL 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 


you need to hold and display your best prints. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


BETTER PRINTS—ONE DAY SERVICE. Rolls devel- 
oped—-guaranteed Velox prints. 8 enlarged prints 

25c. 16 regular prints 25c. 8 prints and one colored 

enlargement or 2 plain enlargements 25c. Reprints 3c. 

Ls wanes free. Watland Bros., 29 Blue Island, 
nois. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 

Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

§ SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll, 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5 x 7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
rints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 


~ SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. i 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE 


TOMATO PLANTS—#8c per 1,000. All varieties now 
ready. Quick express shipments. Farmers Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 
4 ____ WASHINGTON VIEWS 
VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bldg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bidg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most im nt city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 6 copies, postpaié. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. th- 
finder, Washington. D 
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WERES AN OPPORTUNITY 
70 GET IG MONEY 
-/WA HURRY! _ 


SUST IMAGINE 

WHAT 
5500 EXTRA CASH 70 

SPEND AS YOU PLEASE / 


Easy, “Quick Money” Contest 
Offers 158 Cash Awards To Home Bakers 


Simply Finish This Thought: &&1 LIKE THE NEW MACA YEAST 








BECAUSE 
— —___—__—_—_——J9 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST: To induce more women to 
quickly try the new Improved Maca Yeast—the yeast 
that acts fast and keeps without refrigeration. 

Improved Maca Yeast looks different and actually 
contains more “active” granules of yeast but you use 
it in exactly the same bm 4 to get glorious results, The 
granules are larger and more uniform Thus the 
splendid keeping qualities of Maca have been fur- 
ther improved. 

With these improvements in mind, plus the grand 
features Maca has always had—its convenience and 
fast action—you can easily prepare a statement that 
can put you in the running for that big first prize. 
So act at once. 


Complete this thought in 50 additional words or less 


Imagine using a yeast that gives bakings the old- 
fashioned flavor that everyone loves. Then add the 
fact that Maca gives bakings the appetizing, smooth 
texture you always seek, and saves time in the bar- 
gain! Performance like this should inspire anyone to 
write an entry! 

Try New Maca and Enter Contest Now 

Don’t delay. Get your entry in right away. Don’t 
forget that the new improved Maca acts fast—just 
dissolve in lukewarm water and it’s ready to use. 
And remember you can keep a supply of Maca on 
your pantry shelf. There are so many advantages to 
using Maca that preparing your entry will be easy! 
Your grocer has the new Maca now. 


YOU COULD DO WITH 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN 
To write a winning entry decide what 
advantages of the new Maca appeal 
to you most. Then complete the 
thought: “I like the new Maca Yeast 

” using 50 additional 
words or less. For example, each 
package of Maca now contains more 
active granules of yeast, so you might 
write about the smooth texture the 


new Maca Yeast gives to bakings. 

Or because the new Maca granules 
are more uniform, with better keep- 
ing qualities, you might write about 
this feature. Or you might write 
about the fast action of Maca. Or the 
fact that you can keep a handy sup- 
ply on your pantry shelf—ready to 
use at a moment’s notice. 

Or you might write about the deli- 


cious old-fashioned flavor Maca gives 
to bakings—how your family enjoys 
these b s.°Or you might write 
about the combination of all these 
Maca advantages. 


Don’t try to do any “fancy writing.” 
Plain everyday language is sufficient. 
And don’t think your entry isn’t good 
enough. Let the judges decide that. 
Send your entry now. 


5 PRIZES 


OF 


$10.00 EACH 


AND 


150 PRIZES 


OF 


$1.00 EACH 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES: best and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best 
entries. 

1 Simply complete the thought: “I like the new Maca 4 Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity and 
Yeast because ** in 50 additional words aptness of thought. Decision of the judges will be final 
or less. roy entries will not count extra. Duplicate prizes 
2 Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 215 N. Michigan Avenue, will be awarded in case of ties. Entries, contents and 
Dept. PAT, Chicago, Illinois. Each entry must be accom- ideas therein become the property of the Northwestern 
panied by three foil wrappers (or facsimiles) from Yeast Co. 

packages of Maca Yzast. 5 Residents of Continental United States may compete, 
3 This contest closes at Midnight, June 15th, 1941. $500 | except Northwestern Yeast Co. employees, their adver- 
in cash will be awarded for the best letter; $200 for the ising agency, and their families. 
second best; $100 for the third best; $10 for the next 5 6 Winners will be notified by mail. 


DON’T DELAY—ENTER NOW-—Contest Closes June 15, 1941 


< 





